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The first Student Association 
-mecting of the academic year 
was highlighted by a guest 
appearance by President Paul 
Reiss. 

In his one-hour talk with the 
mew members, Reiss discussed 
his goals for the college, the new 

academic pbuilding and St. 
Michael’s investments in South 
Africa. 

The assembly listened quietly 
as Reiss said St. Michael’s did 
have “a few investments in 
South Africa.” He added, “Most 
of the companies have signed 
the Sullivan Principles, except 
for maybe three.” 

The Sullivan Principles are a 
standard of guidelines set up by 
businesses in South Africa deal- 
ing with the apartheid 
government. 

“We must ask ourselves the 
same question as UVM,” Reiss 
said. “What are the moral prin- 


Pres. 


by Mike McGrail 
is Defender Staff 
On August 30, Dr. Reiss dels- 
vered an address to the college’s 
faculty. Excerpts concerning 
faculty issues follow. 
% “First of all, I should mention 
_ that I am rather uncomfortable 
_ with any response to a question 
as to what I expect to accomplish 
because it is very clear to me that 
by myself, even in the role of 
president, I can accomplish very 
little. We, however, can accomp- 
_ lish a great deal... 
“The enhancement of the 
quality of our academic pro- 
ms eet Leeann 
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S. A. elections completed 


The Student Association heid its first meeting of the 1985-86 
school year Sept. 17. 


ciples in South Africa?” . 
‘The University of Vermont — 
trustees recently held a vote on 
whether to divest the school’s 
investments from South Africa, 
a totla of $7.3 million. The UVM 
trustees voted 12-11 against the 
action. However, the trustees 
did vote for’ selective divest- 
ment, 12-10. UVM will sell its 
stock in eight companies that 
have not signed the Sullivan 
Principles. This comes to a total 
of $2.7 million. 

Reiss said that students also 
have to do their part. “Students 
could ask me to get out of South 
Africa. But I'd ask them if they 
had a Pepsi lately, because Pepsi 
has investments in South 
Africa.” 

Reiss ended the discussion on 
South Africa by repeating that 
the moral principles would have 
to be looked into. 

The new building construc- 
tion will be starting soon, he 
said. The delay, due to the final 


money, improve the administra- 
tion and institute all sorts of pro- 
jects and plans, but if we do not 
develop the quality of our aca- 
demic programs we will have 
built our college on sand. And it 
will eventually crumble. 


“As you know, the Campaign 
for Excellence describes a fund- 
raising effort to acquire the 
needed support for facilities and 
programs. This is a very impor- 
tant effort. Equally important, 
even more important for St. 
Michael's, I believe, is another 
campaign to be waged by faculty 
and administration together, a 
campaign for academic excel- 
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Protest growing 








against apartheid 


by Debbie Scanlon 


Imagine being told where you 
may live, what work you may do, 
whom you may marry, and what 
political rights you have — if any 
at all. That is essentially what’s 
being dictated.to the blacks of 
South Africa under the system of 
apartheid. 

Leaders of the South African 
governing party believe that 
“the races must be separated and 
points of contact minimized in 
order to avoid conflict.” They 
permit “separate development’ 
of the different racial groups 
while enforcing white control 
and domination over what the 
U.N. calls “non-white races 
which are at a less developed 
stage of civilization.” 

Racial segregation has been 
the policy in South Africa since 
1910 when Dutch-speaking 
Africaners cooperated with the 
British to form the Union of 
South Africa. Under apartheid, 
civil and human rights are con- 
sistently violated. Africans are 


cost eae $1.2 million more. forcibly kept apart, assigned by 
‘than the estimate, has been / the government to reserves that 


settled, Reiss said. 

Building costs have been 
slimmed, and by the beginning 
of winter the steel skeleton of 
the building should be in place. 

Reiss also repeated his goals 
for the college, which he had 
expressed to the faculty earlier 
this year. He said his four major 
goals are as follows: 

1. Develop the finest aca- 


demic college St. Michael's can. 


be. 

2. Have the most efficient 
administration possible. 

3. Secure needed college 
resources. : 

4. and Implement effective 
strategic planning. 


The meeting ended with S.A. 
president, Thomas Hanna, and 
his cabinet giving the power to 
vote back to the General Assem- 
bly. Then all- committee chair 
positions were voted in. 


Reiss part two 


lence. It is the objective of this 


campaign to revitalize academic | 


life and move St. Michael's to the 
higher level of academic attain- 
ment of which it is capable. This 
project must be described as a 

project of academic renewal. 
“Academic renewal must 
include the review and renewal 
of all aspects of our academic 
programs to insure that they are 
the best designed to achieve 
excellence. We must challenge 
our most fundamental assump- 
tions and practices regarding the 
teaching-learning process as it 
occurs at St. Michael's. We must 
be equally willing to change as to 
cont. on p. 16° 
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make up less than 13 percent of 
the least productive land in 
South Africa. They work for 
poverty level wages, providing 
the cheap labor that South Afri- 
ca’s economy depends upon. 
Active protest of apartheid is 
a fever that is spreading 


throughout the nation. Protests. 


range from economic sanctions 
to picket lines, but clearly the 
most popular form of protest 
among college students is sup- 
porting institutional divestiture. 
Student organizations such as 
Students United Against Apar- 
theid (SUAA) at Ohio State 
University have persuaded their 
administrators and trustees to at 
least partially divest their stock 
‘holdings with corporations that 
have operations in South Africa. 


According to the American 
Committee on Africa, 53 col- 
leges have sold $206 million in 
interests in companies with 
South African operations since 
1977. Eighteen schools have sold 
off $62 million in the last year 
alone. Many colleges have 
decided to only divest in those 
corporations that have not 
signed the Sullivan Principles, 
which are a list of civil rights 
which firms sign and agree to 
respect, concerning their South 
African branches. 


Inside this issue: 
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However, there is no 
tee that these corporations are 
indeed practicing 


preach. Diverstiture has become 


Puaran 


what they 


a controversial issue in itself 
Donald M. Blinken, chairman « 

the board of trustees of the State 
University 


Th P 
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favoring immediate 
total divestiture believe the pub- 
lic should send firms a clear mes- 
sage that their presence in South 
Africa is unwelcome — 
sooner they get out the better 
To eliminate all South African- 
related investments washes 
one’s hands of the problem.” 

* The opposing view is that div- 
esting in these corporations will 
force them to either lay off large 
}numbers of black workers or pull 
out of South Africa altogether, 


the 


which would deprive blacks of 
ES SE SPELT PBB PEL A 





badly needed jobs oe Epeets 
black trade unions. ‘ 
Divestiture is not the only 


choice for colleges that want to ° 


actively participate in a protest 
of apartheid. Ronald Provost, St. 
Michael's academic dean, said he 
believes our first step should be 
to “band together as a commun- 
ity to look at educating our- 
selves.” It is important that we 
fully understand what apartheid 
is all about and all that divesting 
entails before we jump on the 
divestiture bandwagon, said 
Provost. At an upcoming faculty 
meeting Provost intends to 
“suggest we (faculty, students, 
administrators) join and discuss 
our options — including 
divestiture.” 

President Paul Reiss has said 
that he supports investigating 
our options and selecting a’plan 
of action. Sr. Nemusa, who is 
originally from South Africa, 
said she is willing to have an 
open discussion to educate the 
students here on the topic of 
apartheid and life in South 
Africa. 

cont. on p. 16 
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Use them at the Market for fresh produce, can 
ned goods, and munchies. 





















Use them at Greensleeves for a between class 
snack or a fast meal. 





Bring a friend to dinner at Alliot or the 
Mini-Cafe. 
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10 - 3 Monday through Friday. 
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Elections completed — 


by Brian Curtin 
Asst. News Editor 

Every fall, elections take place 
all across:campus to select the 
representatives of the housing 
units. Each dormitory has its 
own representatives to the S.A.; 
the 100, 200 and 300 town- 
houses have three each, and the 
Ethan Allen apartments, Senior 
Hall and College Parkway 
houses have their own. 

Jeff Govoni, General Services 
and Welfare Committee chair- 
man, said this year’s election, 
which took place September 18, 
had a good turnout. However, 
there was one difficulty. 

When the ballots were dis- 
tributed to the residents of Ryan 
Hall, some nominees were not 
listed. When the students 


noticed this they brought the 
ballots .to their RAs, who 
decided not to use the incorrect 
ballots. They felt it would have 
been unfair to those who were 
missing from the ballot. 

“People pur a lot of time in to 
running(for all government),” 
Martha McNeil, resident direc- 
tor of Ryan Hall, said. 

McNeil, who was out of town 
on election day, brought the 
problem to Govoni the next day. 
A new ballot was made and Ryan 
got it’s representatives a day 
late. 

“Ryan Hall had the best tur- 
nout (in terms of votes),” 
Govoni said. 

“Everything is set with the 
S.A. and the students. Now 
we're looking forward to an 


effective year,’ McNeil said. 

Joe Lombardi, president of 
Joyce Hall, is looking forward to 
the same thing. “Hopefully we 
can organize trips to Montreal 
or to concerts, and maybe have 
some fund raisers. Since I have 
to live in a dorm (as a junior) | 
want to make it the best 
possible.” 

Like Lombardi, Jennifer Bra- 
ley, president of Ryan Hall, 
plans to organize some hall 
events. 

“There wasn’t anybody run- 
ning (for president) and I 
wanted the hall to do things this 
year. Last year we did nothing,” 
‘Braley said. 

Full election results are avail- 
able in the S.A. office and will be 
posted around campus. 


Handful of students show 
interest in Xavier program 


Enrique Corredera 
Defender Staff 


In April of 1984, St. Michael’s 
College and Xavier University 
of Louisiana ratified an agree- 
ment to establish an exchange 
program, and this spring the 
first Xavier student may be com- 
ing to St. Michael's. 

Cynthia Hardy, an economics 
major and president of the Pre- 
Law Society at Xavier, is the only 
student from either school who 
is “seriously pursuing an appli- 
cation, according to a letter 
written by Xavier Dean Alfred 
Guillaume to Nick Clary, assist- 
ant to the academic dean at St. 
Michael's. 

Clary, exchange program liai- 
son officer at St. Michael’s, said 
although there’s a good possibil- 
ity Hardy will come this spring, 
it’s not definite yet. 

Students. who want to apply 
for the one semester program 
must be in their junior year, have 
‘completed at least three semes- 
ters at St. Michael’s, and have a 
3.0 average, along with the 


The world 
1S waiting, 
Bean 
exchange 
stud 


International Youth 
Exchange, a Presidential 
Initiative for peace, sends 
teenagers like you to live 
abroad with host families. 
Go to new schools. Make 
new friends. 

If you're between 15 
and 19 and want to help 
bring our world together, 
send for information. 
Write: YOUTH EXCHANGE 

Pueblo, Colorado 81009 








Ml re International Youth Exchange. 











approval of the academic dean. 

Clary said there is a limit of 
five students from each school 
who can participate in the pro- 


gram at a given time. But, he - 


added that the limit could be 
raised in the future, depending 
on the program’s results. 

He said only four St. Michael's 
College students have requested 
information about the program, 
but none of them are likely to 
apply. 

’ He also said that St. Michael's 
students who eventually enroll 


in the program will be given full » 


credit for the courses taken at 
Xavier. Clary ‘said both St. 
Michael's and Xavier students 
will be entitled to pay Xavier's 
tuition fees for that semester. 
The tuition fee for one semester 
at Xavier is $1,850, compared to 
$3,402 at St. Michael's. 

Xavier University is located 
in the heart of New Orleans. 
Only 20 percent of the students 
live on campus, and the rest are 
commuters. The student body is 
80 percent black at Xavier, and it 
is said to be “the only predomi- 


Group to 
students 


by Linda Davis 


Every college has a_philo- 
sophy by which they operate. 
The philosophy of St. Michael's 
College is to promote harmony 
of body, mind and soul. 

This year the student services, 
which include the Athletic 
Department, Campus Ministry, 
Student Resource Center, 
Health Services and Student 
Life, have formally established a 
“Wellness Committee.” 2 

The Wellness Committee is a° 
group effort by all of the student 
services dedicated to developing 
a well-rounded student. 


“It is important to develop 
everything which contributes to 
a person’s well-being. This 
includes spiritual, intellectual, 


opment,” said the Rev. Michael 
Cronogue, director of Campus 
Ministry. 





Ann Bergeron, a member of 
she committee, said, “The com- 





physical, and emotional devel- . 


nantly black Catholic affiliated — 


university in the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

Clary said St. Michael’s Col- 
lege students who apply for the 
program will be provided with 
on-campus housing to insure 
“full integration with the 
community.” 

He said the program will 


benefit St. Michael’s students by | 


providing them with “a broader 
sense of the racial and ethnic 


- diversity that exists. in- the 


country.” - 


Clary said he sees the program 
as a domestic alternative for stu- 


dents who wish to earn credits 

abroad. “It is a unique alterna- 

tive experience,” he said. 
Clary said the program was 


originally inspired by the — 


Edmundite Community in order 
to “bring minority students to 
St. Michael's, and enrich both 
campuses by providing a better 
mix. 


Students who are interested in» 


the program should contact 


Clary at extention 2390 or stop — 


by Jemery 128. 
aid 


mittee was set up to eliminate 
the overlapping of programs.” 


The committee has planned a 
calendar of events for each 
month. Each department will 
hold an event on different 


snights. “This allows students to 


attend the event they wish to 
without having to miss another 


one of équal importance,” said 


Bergeron. Such activities would 
include lifesaving, nutrition, 
stress and time management. 


To go along with the activi- 
ties, the committee has produced 
a video which they hope will be 
available for dorm use in the 
near future. The video also deals 
with wellness. 


“We urge everyone to come 
on out and participate in the 
activities and to realize that 
going to college involves more 
than academics,” concluded Ber- 
geron. It is a growing process 
which includes the development 
of the body, mind, and soul. 
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by Michael Luoma 
Defender Staff 


Durick Library is often the 
brunt of criticism at St. 
Michael's College. Students 
often charge that the library 
doesn't have sufficient reference 
material for research papers. 
Joseph Popecki, director of the 
library, admits that the library is 
lacking in some areas. 


“There are areas in the library 
that need strengthening, espe- 
cially those relating to depart- 
ments started in the past dozen 
years. We had to start at ground 
zero and build. It takes time to 
build up,” Popecki said. How- 
ever, he added that much of the 

‘criticism leveled at the library 
was unjustified. 


“We're the third largest 
library in, the state, after UVM 
and Middlebury. Many students 

don’t even come here first, 
bypassing us completely. We can 
get most periodical articles a stu- 
dent might need, it’s just a mat- 

_ ter of time.” Popecki said the 
‘library can get photocopies of 

- most articles in about a week, at 
no cost to the student. 


Popecki said that sometimes 
students might have to look else- 


where. “We're a middle-class 
library,” he said. “Students 
should try to get everythingthey 
can out of this selection. You 
may have to resort to other 
libraries.” 


According to Popecki, the 
library is currently, with the help 
of specific departments, work- 
ing to put together a plan to 
upgrade all departments. 


“The Collection Develop- 
ment Program is a slow pro- 
cess,’ Popecki said. “We're 
looking for reliable data; we're 
saying, ‘let's get some firm esti- 
mates, and then when we fight 
for a piece of the action, we go in 
with more than just guesswork.” 


Popecki said he thinks the 
library is underfunded, but that 
“every department has good rea- 
sons for the money they need.” 
He said competition with other 
departments is tough. He added 
that this year the library worked 
with a zero-based budget. 
“There were no increases in line 
items this year because of faculty 
and staff salary adjustments,” he 
said. 


Much of the library budget 
increases go to maintaining the 
periodicals and serials the 
library receives. Popecki said 
that subscription prices for peri- 
odicals have gone up 13 percent 


- years. 
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Library's shortcomings addressed 





Durick Library — target of numerous criticisms through the years. 


to 18 percent in the-past few 
“It’s scary,” he said, “it 
goes up faster than the cost of 
living.” 


Academic Dean Ronald Pro- 
vost disagrees with Popecki 
about the library budget. “I think 
the library is funded in a fair and 
equitable fashion,” Provost said. 


“We always could use more 
money, in a lot of areas. I don’t 
think it’s accurate to say that it’s 
underfunded. There’s always 
more that can be done. Years 
from now they'll still be saying 
‘we've got a long way to go.’ It’s 
when we stop saying that that 
we run into difficulties.” 
Popecki stressed that no mat- 


photo by Cathy Craig 


ter what the funding, he still 
feels Durick is a good library. 
“No question — we do need 
more money. But this is not a 
bad library. At minimum we are 
good enough to just carry on the 
usual process of education,” he 
said. 


Students react to policy sanctions 


by Paula Rooney 


The federal deficit and the 
lack of productivity in American 
industry are to blame for what 
former ABC newsman Howard 
K. Smith called “the bad state of 
the nation.” The commentator 
and 40-year veteran journalist 
said the impact of the Reagan 
administration's ‘‘absolutely 
unrealistic” strategy to balance 
the budget may have serious 
adverse effects on the US. 
economy. 

Smith said the national debt 
has increased from $1 trillion to 
$2 trillion, and with the more 
competitive world market and 
lagging U.S. industry, “it’s a dan- 
gerous situation. But what must 
be done is clear and Americans 
are tempermentally suited for 
it.” 

The former CBS chief corres- 
pondent and ABC co- 
anchorman suggested a 
“national campaign to increase 
productivity” to more than 100 
students, reporters, health care 
professionals and others who 
gathered in the University of 
Vermont's Carpenter Audito- 
rium. Smith, the 1977 recipient 
of an honorary L.H.D. from St. 
Michael’s College, is presently 
lecturing nationwide and con- 
ducting research for his latest 
book. 

He said Friday that the presi- 


dent's and Congress’ reluctance 


to “realistically” deal with the 
$200 billion per year federal 
deficit is a failure. “We've got to 
get a grip on the deficit. Every 
member of Congress knows, but 
each one does not want to do 
something unpopular,” he said 
during his 9 a.m. address, which 
was sponsored by the Nursing 


Department of the Medical Cen- 
ter Hospital of Vermont. 

Smith focused on the prob- 
lems of the deficit and the lag- 
ging industrial productivity, but 
also addressed concerns about 
health care, the nuclear arms 
race, Nicaragua, and apartheid 
in South Africa. 

Smith said the fundamental 
cause of the deficit is the “kind of 
American arrogance that has 
=e EES ee 


“A child today will have to 
pay $10,000 extra per year 
in taxes, and our children 
will not love us for that.” 

— Howard K. Smith 


RSS Fa ESE 


ruined business.” In the post- 
World War II era, he said, the 
American economy was 
“unbombed and booming.” He 
said its growth continued, and as 
it did so, “our leaders began to 
assume economic superiority. 
The U.S. did not plan for the 
future, and it let productivity 
lag.” 

The 1960 winner of the pres- 
tigious George Polk Memorial 
and Emmy awards said this atti- 
tude has had several negative 
effects on U.S. industry. “Most 
businesses and industries- 98 
percent — have let productivity 
lag,” he said. 

He compared the 20 percent 
rise in U.S. productivity during 
the ‘70s, to German's 70 percent 
rise, France’s 75 percent rise, 
and Japan’s 145 percent rise. 
Yet, according to the Yearbook 
of U.S.-Japan Economic Rela- 
tions in 1983, U.S. growth tr 
that year surpassed thar 0: Ja- 
pan sforthe first time since 14/6. 

Japan's 1983 gross national 


product (GNP) grew at a rate of 
3 percent, down 0.3 percent 
from 1982. According to the 
report, “the rate of Japan’s 
growth has been continuously 
slowing since 1979, when it was 
a high 5.2 percent.” 

In 1983, the US. gross 
national product was 3.3 per- 
cent, 0.3 percent higher than 
that of Japan. Howard K. Smith, 
however, cited Japan’s techno- 
logical innovation and growth in 
manufactured items like radios, 
small cars and air conditioners 
that “have run the U.S. out of the 
industry.” 

In “The Awkward Truth 
About Productivity,’ Harvard 
University’s Arnold S. Judson 
analyzed U.S. industrial growth 
in 1983.” Fifty-two percent of 
the companies studied reported 
annual gains of less than 5 per- 
cent; another 19 percent 


reported gains of 5 percent to 10 
percent; only 3 percent had 
gains exceeding 10 percent; and 
25 percent did not even know 
what their productivity perfor- 
mance had been,” according to 
Judson’s study. 

Judson and Smith agreed that 
U.S. productivity lags, but dif- 
fered in that Judson claimed it 
resulted primarily from failure 
in the American managerial sec- 
tor. “The business press may 
blame industry’s poor record of 
productivity improvement on 
unresponsive government...but 
managers place the responsibil- 
ity elsewhere — most often, on 
themselves” and_ short-range 
planning, wrote Judson. 

Smith proposed that “the U.S. 
needs more national wealth for 
high technology, and the US. 
needs to improve productivity- 
..turning out more and higher 
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quality products.” 

He said the U.S., with an 
annual savings of 7.5 percent, 
was a nation of spenders, not 
savers. U.S. citizens get the 
impression that this overspend- 
ing is free, but the government is 
borrowing money from private 
capital, and that “costs too much. 
You can’t even visualize $1 tril- 
lion or $2 trillion dollars (the 
current deficit),” he said. 

The former Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford University offered some 
solutions to the U.S. economic 
problems he outlined. His 
“national campaign” strategy 
would include an officially recog- 
nized “Blue Ribbon commis- 
sion,” penalties for using capital 
for activities other than produc- 
tivity, and incentives like tax 
breaks for those who encourage 
productivity, he said. 

cont. on p. 16 


..drinks on the deck, 
romantic 
dinners in the balcony, 


tempting 
desserts by the riverside. 
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Athletic dep 
crumbling 


In last week’s Defender, Sports 
Editor Chris Kenny wrote a column 
discussing how the St. Michael’s 
athletic department let men’s ski 
coach Peter Davis leave. By anyb- 
ody’s standards, Davis was a top- 
flight coach. And what he asked for 
was not much...a more secure con- 
tract, and possibly some food and 
housing. The athletic department 
did not take the steps necessary to 
keep Davis at St. Michael’s. Skiers, 
you're on your own. 

This week’s news from the Ross 
Center is equally disturbing. It 
seems some students have requested 
the athletic department to hire a 
part-time aerobics teacher. It cer- 
tainly would not cost much to hire 
an instructor for about six hours a 
week. But the powers that be did not 
see it that way. Exercisers, you’re on 
your own. 


For years, students have won- 
dered how much the athletic depart- 
ment’s budget is, and, more 
importantly, how it is allocated. But 
this does not seem to be public infor- 
mation. It is a puzzle, wrapped inan 
enigma, surrounded by a mystery. 
So when someone like Davis is 
allowed to leave, or the students are 
told that the school cannot afford to 
hire an instructor for a few hours a 
week, the St. Michael’s community 
can only scratch its collective head 
and wonder just where the athletic 
department’s money is. 

While no one seems to know 
where the athletic department’s 
money goes, everyone knows who 
sends it there. Athletic Director 





artment 


Edward Markey is in charge of allo- 
cating his department’s budget. And 
it’s no secret what sport tops the 
former Purple Knight basketball 
coach’s list of priorities. But is it 
necessary that all other sports must 
suffer so that one sport may thrive? 

As it stands, the St. Michael’s 
athletic department means. little 
more to most students than a build- 
ing with three basketball courts and 
a pool. And while some programs 
remain strong, other existing pro- 
grams (like skiing) are left to wither 
away and die with little moral or 
financial support, and other pro- 
grams (like aerobics) are killed 
outright. 


The waste and unaccountability 
which surrounds the athletic depart- 
ment’s finances make the USS. 
government look like a Fortune 500 
company. It’s time Mr. Markey real- 
izes that he is here to serve the stu- 
dents, and not vice-a-versa. He 
should realize that this is 1985, not 
1955. If an agency or department 
cannot adapt with time, than that 
agency or department must be abol- 


ished. The same goes for the head of © 


such a department. 
The students of St. Michael’s 
deserve more than they are getting 


from the athletic department now. If © 


Mr. Markey refuses to admit this, 
than he should step aside and let a 
new forward-thinking individual 
take charge. 

Rumor has it that Peter David is 
looking for a job. 


Divestment debate is 
better late thannever 


The issues of divestment of South 
Africa-related assets has finally hit 
St. Michael’s — about nine months 
after it hit the rest of the world full 
force. The important thing, how- 
ever, is not that the issue has taken 
so long to arrive; the important 
thing is that it is here, and the St. 
Michael’s community appears inter- 
ested in it 

At last week’s Student Associa- 
tion meeting, President Paul Reiss 
was asked about the college’s stand 
on divestment. He replied that St. 
Michael’s does have assets in corpo- 
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rations with South African opera- 
tions, but that most of them adhere 
to the Sullivan principles, which are 
guidelines for investing in that coun- 
try. He also said that the college’s 
holdings are too small to have signif- 
icant impact on the companies. 


The issue of divestment is not one 
of dollars and cents. Academe 
simply does not have the financial 
clout to alter most corporate poli- 
cies. As a symbolic act, however, 


divestment could have great value. 
It would show that American col- 
leges and universities adhere to the 
lofty principles that they teach. 
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When writing... 


The Defender welcomes 


letters to the editor and 
opinion pieces. 
should be typed doubled- 
spaced, signed, and must 
include an address and 
telephone number. Send — 
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Another black eye for 
Fred Freshman; Tilley 
fires a return salvo 


To the Editors: 

I have consulted my attor- 
neys, Briefs, Suits, and 
Tortes, Inc., about a libel 
suit against the Defender in 
response to Mr. Wilson’s 
cartoon in your inaugural 
issue for this year. Briefs 
said he was really a short 
boxer and wanted to punch 
Wilson out. Suits covered 
Briefs in saying that I should 
press my case and really take 
you to the cleaners. But 
Tortes took the cake by 


pointing out that truth is a 
sufficient defense against 
libel. He noted that it is cer- 
tainly true that I am fat, pro- 
fane (not scared), wished I 
could be a socialist, sing Ives 
songs in class, and am 
always right. 

The firm’s janitor, a 
former Defender editor, 
mopped up the muddle by 
giving empty-handed tes- 
timony about the level of 
quality and reliability of the 


newspaper. 

Best of luck as you begin 
to figure out what a news- 
paper does. May the razor’s 
edge of responsible journal- 
ism never cut you too deeply 
as you try to ride it. 

Puntifically yours, 


T.W. Tilley 
Associate Professor 
Dept. of Religious 
Studies 


St. Michael’s presenting shabby 
face to visitors 


To the editor: 

If you asked the question 
where is the Klein Faculty 
Lounge to most people on 
campus, the response would 
be, “The Klein Faculty 
Lounge, What’s that?” The 
answer is a.place for the 
faculty to meet and conduct 
informal meetings. It is situ- 
ated next to the Student 
Resource Center, which is 
next to the Admissions 
Office. 

Last Monday September 
17, I went to the Klein 
Faculty Lounge to hear a 
guest speaker. His name was 
Professor Fuji Kamiya a 
former Japanese ambassa- 
dor who presently teaches at 
Columbia University in New 
York. The day before he 
spoke he was with Governor 
Madeleine Kunin briefing 
her on her upcoming Japa- 
nese visit. My purpose is not 


to speak of the attributes of 
Professor Kamiya. My pur- 
pose is to speak of St. 
Michael’s College. As we are 
all concerned about our col- 
lege, we are as equally con- 
cerned with it’s reputation. 
When Professor Kamiya 
went to sit down in the Klein 
Faculty Lounge, he chose to 
sit in a couch. When he sat 
down, directly across from 
me, | tried to focus on Pro- 
fessor Kumiya but my sight 
was stuck directly to the 
right of Professor Kamiya’s 
head. There a big rip in the 
couch gave way to see some 
of the stuffing hanging out. I 
quickly lost attention to 
what Professor Kamiya was 
saying because of the three 
or four flies | was trying to 
keep off my legs. 
that everyone was 
faving similar troubles, 


1 soon 
nouceda 


even our speaker who had 
them landing on and off his 
face. The rest of the room 
was also pretty shabby, with 
rips in other pieces of furni- 
ture and scratches on the 
wall. I don’t think a roomin 
this condition would leaye a 
good impression on anyone 
visiting our school. If it were 
just to be used for just infor- 
mal faculty meetings fine, 
but if it is a place to bring 
reputable visitors to our 
school, I would either find a 
new place to meet or buy 
some new furniture. 


Sincerely, 
Robert J. Debbs 


Letters appearing on this page do not necessarily reflect the 
Opinions of the Defender or the students, faculty, and staff of St. 


‘Michael's College. 
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‘townhouse at St. 
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Night of the living roaches 


I know why I attended St. 
Michael’s College. Unlike 
many of my friends at other 
schools, I do not stumble when 
someone asks me “so, what 
made you go to school up 
there?” I know why. St. 
Michael’s has townhouses. 

I know why I lived in Alumni 
Hall...the slum...for two years. 
I have no regrets. Sophomore 
year, when friends visited and 
asked how I could possibly live 
in this dorm again, I had an 
answer. “I can’t move out. I 
want a Townhouse my senior 
year.” 

Junior year I lived in Linne- 
han Hall. The far reaches of St. 
Michael’s north campus. While 
waiting for the shuttle in the 
sleat or rain, others became 
depressed. Not me. I was 
optimistic. It was worth it...I 
was going to live in a 
Townhouse. 

My hard work and patience 
paid off at the end of my junior 
year. At room draw, I was inthe 
first group selected. The very 
first. We had the choice of any 
Michael’s. 
Needless to say, we chose a spot 


Knightline 


Tom Caron 





in the 300’s, the “Beverly Hills” 
of the college. 

Now, it was my turn to laugh 
at my friends at other colleges. 
They may have been independ- 
ent in there off-campus apart- 
ments. But they had to put up 
with paying rent. With land- 
lords. With cockroaches. 

Then, September came. | 
moved into my luxury on- 
campus condominium. My 
worries were over. “This was 
probably the nicest place I’d 
ever lived in,” I mused. Not a 
worry in the world. 

But my worries were just 
beginning. Somehow, La 
Cucaracha the scourge of the 
urbanized world had invaded 
my uppermost echelon of St. 
Michael’s_ real estate. My 
hopes, my dreams, my very rea- 
son for being in Winooski, had 
been pulled out from under me. 
I had become the victim of a 


And now a word from Beatrice 
rl 


e own it all 


I never realized how 
genuinely twisted American 
corporate structure was until 
last year when I was watching 
the 1984 Summer Olympics. 
That was when I met Beatrice. 

Beatrice is a food-producing 
conglomerate that owns a host 
of standard household pro- 
ducts. Despite being one of the 
five largest food companies in 
the world, Beatrice went unno- 
ticed by the average consumer 
until "84. That’s when Beatrice 
sprung itself on an unsuspect- 
ing world. 

Remember when Florence 
Henderson used to do those 
singing commercials for Wes- 
son Oil? Did you ever suspect 
that she was anything besides a 
-below-average singer? Would 
you believe she’s a_ front- 
woman for a lean, mean corpo- 
rate machine? Beatrice owns 
both Wesson Oil and its parent 
company, Hunt-Wesson 
Foods. So the next time you see 
a commercial for Wesson-fried 
chicken, watch the lower right 
corner of the television screen 


Fred Freshman 


Rebel Without 
A Clue 


Mike McGrail 





for a little red flag with the Bea- 
trice logo on it. Don’t worry 
about missing it; as soon as the 
commercial is over, a Muzak 
voice croons “we’re Beatrice,” 
just to make sure their point got 
across. And as for Hunt’s ket- 
chup “standing alone,” as the 
old commercial slogan goes, 
don’t you believe it. They’ve got 
Big Bea in their corner. 

If Florence Henderson seems 
an unlikely corporate stooge, 
then how about the Swiss Miss 
cocoa girl? Yep, Beatrice owns 
her. It’s enough to make you 
drink Ovaltine. Of course Bea- 
trice owns them too, so it’s 
really academic as to which one 
you choose. Just keep watching 
for those little red flags and 
repeat after me...“we’re Bea- 
trice.” 


cruel, cruel lie. Three years of 
anticipation and optimism, of 
cramped rooms and irritating 
roommates strewn against the 
rocks. My utopian Townhouse 
vision, gone. 

Night journeys to the 
bathroom began to involve 
hours...days of planning. Leav- 
ing clothes on the floor became 
out of the question. Food? It* 
had to be covered. 

But we were not to be out- 
smarted by lowly bugs. We 
fought back. Utilizing all our 
cunning, we staged guerrilla 
attacks on the new inhabitants 
of our house. The roaches took 
Staggering blows. Brooms, 
boxes, album covers...all avail- 
able resources had to be 
donated to the national emer- 
gency. Wartime economics 
soon prevailed. Extra money 
had to be allocated to insect 
sprays. We may not have been 
turning the tide, but the 
roaches had been contained. 


Then we received words. The 
Administration had decided to 
help us in our battle. Profes- 
sionals, with state-of-the-art 
weapons, were called in. This 


crack squadron was so good, 
they didn’t even want us to help 
out the fight. We left our 
houses, confident that we 
would never see a roach again. 

We had won. The roaches 

retreated to the woods, the 
fields, or the 200’s. But was it 
worth it? If these bugs are sup- 
posed to survive most forms of 
radiation, just what did these 
guys use to nuke the bugs? 
Since the house remained 
intact, it must have been some 
form of neutron bomb. They 
told us that we had nothing to 
worry about...that our food 
and air would not be altered in 
any way. Sure. 

Regardless, life in the 300’s is 
not quite what I expected. The 
bugs are gone. But I’ve noticed 
a few things since the Cock- 
roach Holocaust. I guess it 
hasn't changed the way I look. 
I’ve been told I’ve got a healthy 
glow. The water is a little 
greener than it used to be. 
Some mad guy named Max 
came to my door the other day, 
looking for gas. 

But the worst thing is the 
temperature. It seems to be 





- il 
Registered trademarks of the Beatrice Group 


Beatrice pretty much has a 
hammer lock on your breakfast 
table. Go ahead, pour yourself 


a glass of Tropicana orange 


juice. It’s on Beatrice. Some 
sausages sir, madame? Swift 
Premium Brown and Serve 
sausages courtesy of 
Beatrice. 


Had enough? Sick of being in 
a net of holding companies, 
corporate parentships and con- 
glomorates? Then just pack 
your bags and get out of town. 
Just don’t pack your Samsonite 





bags. You’d have an extra vis- 
itor on the trip — Beatrice. 
Kind of makes you want to root 
for the gorillas in those Sam- 
sonite ads, doesn’t it? But no, 
the plucky little travel bag sur- 
vives all the primate pounding 
King Kong can dish out, only 
to have Beatrice sneak into the 
lower righthand corner of the 
screen to remind you who to 
thank for keeping your herring- 
bone blazer and cologne bottles 
safe. “We're Beatrice.” 

My best guess is that fifty or 


cont. on p. 9 








dropping faster than the season 
warrants. It gets down to -10, 
-20 at night. My roommate has 
icicles hanging from his must- 
ache. And the snowflakes on 
my rug show that this might 
just be the first storm of nuclear 
winter. 

Now, if they could just do 
something to get rid of these 
damn flies. 


Divestment in 


the wry 


by George Snell 
News Editor 

I’m not going to sit here and 
tell you my whole goddamn life 
story. You’d get bored, and I 
don’t feel like getting into that 
crap all over again. I just want 
to tell you a little story about 
the college I’m attending now. 
It’s a tiny school in Vermont, 
called St. Michael’s College. 
You probably never heard of 
the place, but that doesn’t 
matter. 

Anyway, the other day I was 
so doddamn thirsty I needed a 
soda for mere survival. I found 
a Pepsi machine in Jemery, and 
while digging around for some 
change I remembered the Stu- 
dent Association meeting the 
night before. That made me 
pause. I took off my red hunt- 
ing cap and wiped the sweat 
from my forehead. President 
Reiss said at the S.A. meeting 
that St. Michael’s had invest- 
ments in South Africa. That’s 
that lovely goddamn place with 
the apartheid. The apartheid 
treats blacks about as well as 
Ed Markey treated ski coach 
Peter Davis. 

Anyway, Keiss said that St. 
Mike’s was going to Look into 
the stocks in South Africa. A 
pretty nice gesture, huh? Reiss 
also said that if the students 
really wanted to do their part 
they shouldn’t support the 
companies doing business in 
South Africa. His example was 
the Pepsi Cola Corp. Can you 
believe that? Can you just see 
the parallelism between buying 
a soft drink and holding major 
investments? It doesn’t make 
any goddamn sense. 

So there I was sweating 
bullets and staring at the stupid 
Pepsi machine wondering waht 
Pepsi machine wondering what 
the hell to do. Finally, | said to 
myself, “Holden, do the right 
thing.” I tossed my change onto 
the stupid floor. Money’s 
nothing but a hang-up anyway. 
Then I leaned over and took a 
long drink from the water foun- 
tain. I hope President Reiss was 
watching. 








John Wilson 
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Around Campus 


Brian Curtin 
Asst. News Editor 


Sophomore class president, 
Brian Donahue, said that the 
sophomore class is going to see 
many changes this year. 


Donahue and vice president 
Jack Murphy, have already made 
plans to start the transformation. 


Donahue invites everyone to 
attend the class meetings, and 
welcomes all suggestions. 
Donahue and Murphy can be 
reached through their mail box 


in the student activities office, or 
by calling extension 2483. 


On Sunday, September 29, the 
sophomore class will hold a car 
wash behind the McCarthy Arts 
Center, next to the admissions 
building. 





by udy Fritz 
Defender Staff 


Freshman elections for presi- 
dent and vice president posi- 
tions were the best in three 
years,” said Jeff Govoini, student 
director of this year’s program. 

In the past,~students coming 
in have not been well-informed 


Boycott 


by Marty Pfeifer 

Coors beer and Armour meat 
products are being boycotted. 
Spokespeople for both boycotts 
say the companies have treated 
their workers unfairly. 

In 1977, brewery workers at 
the Adolph Coors Brewery went 
on strike over adverse condi- 
tions. David Sickler, now the 
National Coordinator for the 
Coors boycott, worked for Coors 
since 1963 and witnessed some 
of these conditions. Sickler said 
the Coors Brewing Co. “does not 
justify using such tactics such as 
the search and seizure, physical 
exams and lie-detector test, in 
fact they deny it.” But a lawsuit 
let the facts out and Coors gave 
justifiable reasons for their use, 
such as screening applicants, 
searching for illegal substances 
within the company, and verify- 
ing illnesses. 

Sickler expanded on this and 
said, “They forced people to tell 
personal data and facts about 
their religion and sex life. They 
wanted to have control. One 


time 500 people were subjected 
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Instructors to Teach 
Recreational Activities to 
ouths. 2-5 Days a Week. 
Monday thru Friday — 
— 2:30 to5 


Call 864-0123 
Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. 






about the elections and the 
procedures they should take. 
This year resident assistants as 
well as people in charge of the 
elections sparked up interest by 
“spreading the word” around 
campus. 


The president’s position will 
be fought for by. two people, 


Suzanne Norton and Peter 
Bigel. The vice president will be 
selected between three people: 
Aggie Sill, Kathryn Stone and 
Rich NaPolitano. Once these 
positions are filled, the secretar- 
y's and treasurer's positions will 
be appointed at a later date. 
Choices will be made on 
Thursday, September 19. 


Coors beer? 


to a body search because one was 
suspected of marijuana posses- 
sion, and if you refused to submit 
to the physical exam, it meant an 
immediate discharge.” 

The reasons for the Armour 
boycott are simple. When the 
Greyhound Corp. sold Armour 
to an agribusiness conglomerate 
called ConAgra in 1983, 13 
Armour plants were closed 
down, putting their employees 
out of work. Most of the 
employees were members of the 
United Food and Commerical 
Workers International Union 
(U.F.C.W.), and though the 
plants were covered by a master 
contract with the U.F.C.W., the 
contract was void with the sale. 
When ConAgra reopened the 13 
plants, it had a new work force. 

Susan Phillips, from the edi- 
tor’s office of the U.F.C.W. 
added that the new employees 
“are paid three dollars an hour 
less than the workers in other 
companies, giving them an 
unfair competitive advantage,” 
and the reason for the boycott is 
to “raise the pay to equal that of 
the other companies. 
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Although Armour denies it, 
the U.F.C.W. says sales of 
Armour products have dropped 
since the boycott began. As for 
Coors, they may be reaching out 
into new markets, and states, but 
they are making less beer now 
—for sale in 46 states — than 
they did in 1977 when they only 
sold in 11. 

Armour isn’t doing anything 
to resolve their problems and 
Coors stands firm; though there 
has been some confusion about 
so called ‘settlement agree- 
ments.” Minority organizations 
continue to boycott the beer 
after hearing statements quoted 
dy President Bill Coors, as 
reported by the Rocky Mountain 
News, that “Blacks lack the 
capacity to succeed,” and “the 
best thing (slave traders) did for 
you was to drag your ancestors 
over here in chains.” 

Susan Phillips also said that 
the U.F.C.W. is going ahead 
with a P.R. campaign scheduled 
to start around Columbus Day. 
She says that “getting enough 
publicity is the key to any 
boycott.” 
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Sunset: The last of summer sunsets at N orth 
Beach, Burlington. 


Shades of 
ST. MICHAEL’S! 


by Laurie Lekebusch 
Special to the Defender 
from 
UNH’s Commuter Advocate 


I want to be a rich preppie. 

Last weekend I road-tripped 
to St. Michael's College in Ver- 
mont to visit some friends and 
what I found was not Durham, 
NH. 


I am still recuperating. 

St. Mike’s is about ten minutes 
outside of Burlington — a defi- 
nite college town with students 
from UVM and Champlain Col- 
lege next door. 


Those St. Mike's students 
have fun. They don’t lose sleep 
over the next SAFC meeting or 
the name of a women’s center; 
no, their prime concern right 
now is a dining services scam. 


Sheltered? Maybe a little. I’m 
not trying to condescend the 
sometimes over-concerned 
UNH residents, although now 
I'm wondering if Portsmouth 
sea breezes drifting in have 
made us more uptight — or on 
the other hand, if Vermont alti- 
tudes have let them over-relax. 

I'm just saying that we need to 


have more fun. I know, it’s hard 


in Durham. I’ve had Security 
literally lurking in the shadows 
of my apartment — maybe 
there’s the difference. Authority. 


Maybe size counts; SMC at — 


2,500, UNH _ 10,500. That's 
almost four-fold, and that makes 
a difference. I went to a rugby 
game up there last October — 
not only did my friends say hi to 
almost every person in the 
audience — everyone shared 
their keg with us! 


Yes, you can walk around with 
open beers up there without get- 
ting arrested! Imagine. It took 
me a while to adjust to that one. 

Anyway. These students have 
everything. Including season's 
passes to Smuggler’s Notch and 
Stowe, two incredible ski areas a 
mere hour away. What do we 
have? Moose Mountain? 


Then again, we have the 


me. 
Back to having fun. After kil- 


_ ling a Saturday on the slopes, we 


returned to St. Mike's and geared 
up for another party. Another 
late night and another early 
morning. Yeah, I had a great 


cont. on p. 16 
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Ideas are aplenty 


for upgrading Rat 





Rat: Rathskeller manager, Eileen Jennings, 
stands by to welcome this year’s customers. 


by Susan O’Shea 
Asst. Features Editor 
The favorite watering hole of 


St. Michael’s students has 
recently opened and is operating 
with full force. 

The Rathskeller, or simply 
the Rat to frequent visitors, 
opened on Sept. 9 and the 1985- 
86 staff has plenty of new ideas 


~ which will surely bring them a 
ae successful year. 


The staff recently renovated 
the Rat by replacing the wood 
railing, and they are hoping to 


- buy a new carpet with their prof- 


its as soon as possible. 
So far profits have been very 


_ good,” Eileen Jennings, ‘86, 


manager of advertising and 
operations, said. The two other 


» managers are David Provost, 


financial manager, and Ted 
Morris, operations manager. 
Jennings said the staff hopes to 
buy a large projection screen by 
December. 

Kevin Stanton, '87, who has 
worked at the Rat for two years, 
said the projection screen will be 
a welcome addition. “You can 
never hear the TV we have now 
and with the new screen people 
will be able to see and hear bet- 
ter. It will definitely be better for 
sporting events.” 


The Rat will be having Promo 
nights once again. The first one 
will be a promo for Calvin Cool- 
ers, a raspberry wine drink 
which seems to be a favorite 
among students this year. On 
Promo nights, hats, pins and T- 
shirts will be raffled and special 
drink prices will be in effect. 

Entertainment will be pro- 
vided on special nights. Anyone 
interested in providing enter- 
tainment should contact 
Jennings. 

Jennings also expressed her 
concern over the stealing of 
mugs and pitchers. “Once again 
we are asking people not to steal 
the mugs and pitchers. The Rat 
is a student organization and the 
money for the stolen merchan- 
dise comes out of the students’ 
pockets.” 

For those students who have 
not found the Rat yet, it is 
located on the second floor of 
Alliot Hall. It will be open Mon- 
day through Thursday from 9 
p.m. until 1 a.m. and on Fridays 
from 4-7 p.m. for Happy Hour. 
So get your homework finished 
(or take the night off; you need a 
break) and come up to the Rat. 
You can be assured of a good 
time with good people! 


Restaurant review: 


Finbar’s 


by Richard Pesce 


Finbar’s is located at the 
corner of Church and Main 
streets in downtown Burlington. 
Besides its fully-stocked bar, it 
boasts a first-rate restaurant. © 


The entrees on the menu are 
reasonable, ranging in price 
from $2.50 to $5.25. 


I started with an appetizer of 
potato skins. I recommend 
splurging on the bacon and 
cheese toppings. The ham- 
burger I had was thick and juicy, 
served with lettuce, tomato, 
ickle, and a hearty portion of 
-cut french fries. 


Other items on the menu 
range from barbecue spare ribs 
to a ham and cheese grinder. 


The service I received was 
prompt and pleasant. The decor 
of Finbar’s includes hanging 
plants, wall decorations and 
overhead fans. These all add to 
the relaxing environment. 


The only complaint I have is 
that the building’s natural age 
has shown in the bathroom and 
on some parts of the floor, which 
definitely need to be repaired. 
Even so, I highly recomend Fin- 
bar's. it’s a four-star restaurant. 


by Patty Goudreau 

As a student of St. Michael's 
College you may have already 
noticed how few women profes- 
sors there are. 

In fact, of the 101 professors 
employed by the school, only 22 
are women. 

Professors polled agree on the 
reason for this. All agreed that 
the male tradition of St.’ 
Michael's is the most influential 
factor. 

The college turned coed in 
1970, and professors maintain 
that there has not been enough 
time for women to fully break 
into the St. Michael's College 
academic world. The fact that 
many current male professors 
received tenure before teaching 
positions became available for 
women is the major limitation 
for those women applying today. 
What few job openings there are 
must be competed for by both 
men and women. 

Speaking of the hiring system 
at St. Michael's College, director 
of personnel, Patricia Slattery, 
commented, “I’ve never per- 
ceived discrimination here.” 

St. Michael's operates under 
the Equal Opportunity/Affir- 
mative Action program. All 
teaching jobs are advertised in 
professional journals, allowing 
access to both men and women. 
There are no numbers and no 


_ quotas to be filled by either sex. 
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If an applicant is qualified, he 


‘or she will go before a selection 


committee made up mostly of 
members of the department 
searching for a new colleague. 
‘People are judged by basis of 
competency and _ background, 
not by sex,” Slattery assured. 
Carey Kaplan, head of the 
English department, said, 
“Some departments are less 
open to hiring women than oth- 
ers.” But she added that a 
woman also may not wish to 
become a member of a depart- 
ment where she finds herself to 


be the only female. Isolation and 
REESE I ETS A EP ESAIE 


“Of the 101 professors 
employed by the school, 
only 22 are women.” 


TD 
the feeling of being outnum- 
bered may intimidate the poten- 
tial woman candidate. 

James Conley, chairman of 
Classics and Humanities depart- 
ments, said he believes that a 
definite improvement has been 
made in disbanding the strong 
St. Michael’s tradition of 
employing mostly male 
professors. 

“Traditions are hard to 
break,” he said, “but this is a 
tradition that meeds to be 
adjusted to fit the makeup of the 
student body.” 








Where are the women?? 


Assistant journalism profes- 
sor Andrea Beaderstadt credited 
the slowly changing atmosphere 
at St. Michael's to the recent 
emergence of the qualified 
woman in academia. 

After World War II, the 
number of women striving for 
higher education actually 
decreased. Only in the past few 
years has the number of women 
with advanced degrees begun to 
come close to equaling that of 
men, Beaderstadt said. 

Asked if she believed the 
faculty of St. Michael's will 
someday reflect the ideal of 
equality, Beaderstadt com- 
mented, “It will take 75 to 100 
years for women to become fully 
integrated.” 

Marie Henault, long-time 
English professor at St. 
Michael’s said she does not 
believe the integration factor at 
the college is unusual. She said 
the male-to-female ratio at St. 
Michael's is closer to 50-50 than 
the ratio at the University of 
Vermont. 

“It’s a. process of catching up,” 
Henault explained. 


In general, the outlook for the 
future of women professors at 
St. Michael's is positive. Faculty 
interviewed agree that an 
increase in the number of female 
professors will eventually occur. 
All it takes is time. 


Meet me at the Alamo 


Lauren Boucher 
Features Editor 

My heart rate picks up, the 
perspiration begins to ball up on 
my brow, my hands become 
clammy and my throat is so dry 
that I can barely speak. | realize 
how much we have in common. 
Not only do we both share a 
keen interest in small dogs, 
unusual kitchen instruments and 
love to dance, BUT we are both 
madly in love with one thing: 
our bicycles. Yes, I’ve lost my 
heart to Pee-Wee. 

I woke up Saturday morning 
and it occurred to me how great 
Friday night had been. All eight 
of us lined up in a row at cinema 
II. We were sharing two mag- 
num buckets of heavily buttered 
and salted popcorn between us. 
Then it happened. The room 
darkened, the curtains opened 
and the magnificent lion 
appeared on the screen. | sat 
there nearly holding my breath 
waiting to see that face, that 
hair, that bow tie. The all- 
American red-headed, freckle- 
faced guy to my right suddenly 
meant nothing. What's a gal to 
do? 

Then he was there. I was liter- 
ally overcome with joy. I wanted 
to be like Pee-Wee, but more 
than that I wanted to be with 
Pee-Wee. My thoughts quickly 
traveled into a fantasy world 
where Pee-Wee and I rode our 
bicycles together down a long 
stretch of country road amidst 
the falling maple leaves, scam- 
pering chipmunks and frolick- 
ing squirrels. 

But the soft, quiet realm of my 
little world was suddenly broken 


when an ornery native Vermon- 
ter two rows in front of us 
turned around to say, “Shut up!” 
My friends promptly returned a 
few less-than-desirable gestures 
to the perturbed New 
Englander. 

Back up on the screen I saw 
the movie had progressed. 
Someone had stolen Pee-Wee’'s 
beloved bike and while tracking 
it down to “the Alamo” Pee- 
Wee stumbled into a bit of trou- 
ble. I gasped. Eeeeeegods | 
thought, Pee-Wee’s insome sort 
of danger. 


some fresh o.j. and opened the 
front door to let the brisk fall air 
hit my face. I glanced over to my 
right to send my bicycle a fair 
good morning hello. DAHHH! 
It was gone! 

Idropped half of my uneaten 
muffin to the ground and began 
to scramble around the house 
thinking I might find it inside. 
No dice. My mind was full of 
wild ideas, and I tried to make 


sens€ asto where my bike 


could be. I ran from townhouse 
to townhouse asking friends if 


"Step aside Jobn Travolta, you've been out- 


done by Pee-Wee Herman. My man grooves 
that one dance step like no one else....” 


I was right, Pee-Wee was 
being harassed by a slew of 
leather-smellin’, tobacco 
chewin’, cycle ridin’ lunatics. But 
alas — step aside John Travolta, 
you ve been outdone by Pee-Wee 
Herman. My man grooves that 
one dance step like no one else. 
Just throw on the “Tequila” tune 
and Pee-Wee struts his stuff, 
platform shoes and all. 

Well, the movie ended all too 
quickly and my love affair came 
to a tragic halt. My friends and I 
ventured back to school to find a 
variety of parties in progress; 
nothing unusual. However, the 
second half of my evenings was a 
letdown. I realized my dream 
just couldn’t come true; I would 
never meet Pee-Wee Herman. 

The next morning I rolled out 
from under my mass of wool 
blankets and tripped down the 
stairs to fix myself a Thomas’ 
raisin English muffin. I made 


they had seen my bicycle or bor- 
rowed it in a state of emergency. 
Still no deal. I sprinted back 
toward my house and as I neared 
the front door I noticed a note 
attached by a piece of tape to the 
brick. I came to a dead hault, 
paused, then moved slowly 
toward the building. I could read 
now that the note had my name 
on it. I picked up my pace a bit, 
and as I approached the brick I 
reached out and plucked off the 
note. I quickly ripped it open. It 
read: 

Dear Lauren, 

Meet me at the Alamo. 
I love you, 
Pee-Wee 

Reality paralyzed me. My 
mind suddenly focused on the 
all-American freckle-faced, red- 
headed guy who sat with me at 
cinema two. Then I muttered to 
myself, “I |-I-I-like you Pee-Wee, 
1-1-1-]-l-like.”’ 
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Wednesday nights Movies highlight 


by Chris Sariego 

With an ear-splitting screech, 
the two-ton truck scrapes into a 
hairpin left turn, and then bel- 
lows down a deteriorating 
Detroit alley. Smashing cars and 
street signs left and right, it 
breaks back onto a major tho- 
roughfare, recking havoc as it 
roars through a red light, smash- 
ing the police cars on its trail. 
Swinging precariously from the 
chain netting in the door of the 
rear rig, the intrepid Detroit 


cop, Axel Foley, is doing his best 
to stay alive. 

Giving up all hope that you 
could ever be as studly as Axel 
Foley, you are sitting in the third 
row of the north campus Her- 
rouet Theater, enjoying “Bev- 
erly Hills Cop”. The 250-seat 
theater is packed, and the crowd 
is in an uproar. 

Without a doubt, Wednesday 
night is movie night at St. 
Michael's. It's hump day, and 
with the end of the tunnel in 


sight, it’s a great night for a 
movie. 


And, you reflect, not just any 
movie. Due toa large budget, this 
year's movies are current, quality 
productions. Shown every Wed- 
nesday night at 7 and 9 p.m. 
recent releases such as “The 
Killing Fields”, “Repo Man”, 


“Rambo”, “Prizi’s Honor”, 
“Desperately Seeking Susan” 


and “Beverly Hills Cop” are just 


a glimpse of coming attractions. 
Featured as well will be old 


favorites like “Animal House” 
and “The Graduate”. This year’s 
movies are just too much excite- 
ment to pass up. What, you 
ponder, will you do if you ever 
have a test on a Thursday? 


Returning your attention to 
the film, more time has passed 
than you realized. Axel, with the 
help of the bumbling Beverly 
Hills police department, has 


wiped out the evil art dealer and 
his accomplices in crime. You 
stretch your afms over your 
‘head, the movie is almost over 
and it’s time to leave. Compared 
to paying $4 elsewhere, the price 
was right — only two bucks for 
admission. Leaving the theatre 
you queue up with the other stu- 
dents waiting to board the bus, 
resisting the urge to zoom back 
to main campus on the bus’s rear 
swinging on a jumble of chain 
netting. 


Seibo exchange proved successful 


by Judy Fritz 
Defender Staff 


Is it possible for 53 Japanese 
people to come to the United 
States and learn to speak English 
in just four weeks? 

It is, according to Stacia Bul- 
lock, ‘86, one of the people 
involved in the Seibo School 
exchange program this summer 
at St. Michael's. “The program is 
under its second year in opera- 
tion and both summers have 
been very successful,” Bullock 
said. 

The Seibo School is a sister 
school of St. Michael's. Japanese 
girls ranging from 14-16 years 
old come to learn English. “Basi- 
cally they come here for one 
month and take acrash course in 
English,” Bullock said. 

The program was organized 
and run by Rick Gamache, assist- 
ant professor in the Interna- 
tional Student Program, Ann 


Shades 


by Mike Luoma 
Defender Staff 


Blue in Heaven All The Gods 
Men (Island Records) 


The easiest way to review this 
debut album from the Dublin- 
baséd Blue in Heaven would be 
to say, if you liked Joy Division 
and Echo and the Bunnymen, 
you'll love Blue in Heaven. Of 
course, that would make for a 
rather short review, so I'll goon. 


Ever since the suicide of Ian 
Curtis, leader of Joy Division, 


groups have been popping up all, 


over the British Isles with Joy 
division-inspired sound. The 
doom and gloom of the music 
has heavily influenced the post- 
punk movement in English 


Wilson, Norman Lacharite, 
Ronald Provost, academic dean, 
and President Paul Reiss. Stu- 
dents who helped in the pro- 
gram were Stacia Bullock, ’86, 
Lala Chimaze and Kate Linehan, 
’°87, who served as resident 
assistants. 

Bullock explained that when 
the girls first arrived, there was a 
language gap between English 
speaking students and teachers, 
and the international students. 
“We went to pick them up at the 
airport to bring them back to 
campus, and their first reaction 
was they were very scared and 
unsure. They could not under- 
stand us at all; we were complete 
strangers to them. It took a few 
days for them to adjust,” she 
said. 

“I was an RA for the students 
in Founders Hall, and I found it 
quite difficult for the first few 
days. If they needed anything 


they would use sign language to 
reveal what they wanted. For 
example, when they were locked 
out of their rooms they would 
come to me turning their wrists 
until I caught what they were 
trying to say.” 

In addition to the regular 
schooling, student leaders and 
faculty members organized pro- 


coffee house was held in the ° 
Rathskeller, which gave stu- 
dents a chance to interact with 
one another as well as with stu- 
dent and faculty leaders. Dina 
Foster and John Penoyar, direc- 
tor of chapel music, provided 
musical entertainment. 

“The students went out and 
made friends and interacted so 


“Their first reaction was (that) they were 
very scared and unsure. They could not under- 


stand us at all.” 


— Stacia Bullock 





grams outside of academics. Day 
trips included a weekend in 
Quebec, going to Sandbar State 
Park and cookouts. Nightly 
activities were also planned, 
including aerobics and magi- 
cians night. Wednesday nights a 


of ‘Bunnymen’ 


music. Imitation may be the sin- 
cerest form of flattery, but for 
many of Joy Division’s more 
slavish imitators it has spelled 
disaster. Now it’s Blue in Heav- 
en’s turn. The Irish group was 
the first to be signed personally 
by Island boss Chris Blackwell 
since he signed U2. Blue in 
Heaven has some pretty impres- 
sive footsteps to follow in. What 
makes this interesting is that 
they just may succeed. 

Debut albums tend to be 
uneven, primarily because a new 
group on the block likes to try 
different styles to see where they 
best fit in. All The Gods Men 


‘suffers from no such uneveness, 


mainly because experienced pro- 
ducer Martin Hannett, the pro- 
ducer for Joy Division, is at the 
helm. 
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WWPV New Music Top Ten 


Dire Straits 


Tears for Fears 


R.E.M. 
Sting 


Talking Heads 


x 


Howard Jones 
John Cougar Mellencamp 
Big Sound Authority 


Squeeze 





Both sides of the album open 
with upbeat cuts. “Sometimes,” 
on side one, is a danceable, 
nearly melodic song. ‘Julie 
Cries,” the first single from the 
record and the first song on side 
two, is also up-tempo, although 
as you might guess from the 
title, the lyrical content isn't 
exactly in the “happy” category. 

Side two is definitely the 
stronger of the two. The two 
final songs on side one, “Old 
Ned” and “All You Fear,” suffer 
from something which often 
plagued Joy Division’s work — 
boredom. One can listen to a 
drone for only so long. 

The three other songs on side 
two along with “Julie Cries’ all 
have a much livelier feel to 
them. Shane O'Neill, vocalist, 
seems to be at his best on the 
more upbeat melodies of “Like a 
Child” and “In Your Eyes.” 

The drumming of David 
Clarke is reminiscent of U2 and 
Echo and the Bunnymen. The 
similarity of “Blue in Heaven” to 
Echo and the Bunnymen is par- 
ticularly evident on “The Big 
Beat” on side one. Similarity to 
Echo and the Bunnyment isn’t 
surprising though, as Echo and 
the Bunnymen are also follow- 
ers, in a more distant sense, of 
the Joy Division sound. 

All The Gods Men is a good, 
solid record, despite its afore- 
mentioned shortcomings. Once 
again, if you like Joy Division 
and Echo and the Bunnymen, 
you will love this record; if 
you've never even heard of 
either group, give “Blue in 
Heaven” a try anyway. You may 
be surprised. 


well,’ Bullock said. She 
explained that most students 
carried dictionaries with them, 
so whenever they didn’t know a 
word or could not express what 
they wanted to say, they would 
simply look it up and point to 






WAXWORDS 


by Jeff Parent 


China Crisis, Flaunt The 
Imperfection (Virgin/Warner 
Brothers) 

The latest album by the Brit- 
ish quintet, China Crisis, is an 
intriguing project indeed. Popu- 
lar music has long been plagued 
by bands who sound the same. 
The Crisis breaks this tradition 
with an album which, if not 
always successful, is thoroughly 

different. 

The sound is reminiscent of 
Steely Dan with a distinct synthy 
feel. The jazz influence on 
Flaunt The Imperfection is pre- 
valent. Instrumentation is 
straight forward. Drummer 
Kevin Wilkinson and bassist- 
/songwriter Gary “Gazza" John- 
son form a rhythm section 
which —is_adequate, though 
uneventful. Garry Daly and Wal- 
ter Becker use their talents on 
synthesizers to create a mood 
which is at once calm and omi- 
nous. As on their last album 
Working With Fire And Steel, 
China Crisis continues to use 
horns in a manner both sparse 
and tasteful. 

The subject matter on Flaunt 
The Imperfection parallels that 
of their earlier work. “The 
World Spins And I Am Part Of 
It” contemplates man’s relation- 
ship to a world he doesn’t under- 
stand, while “Black Man Ray’ 
deals with the topic of afterlife. 
The majority of material on 
Flaunt The Imperfection how- 
ever, is a bit convoluted in 
nature. This, coupled with melo- 
dies which at times become sim- 


the word. "I really learned a lot 
from them. The kids are so giv- 
ing and very eager to learn all 
they can in the short time they 
are here. I have a box of gifts that 
the students gave me. It’s a cus- 
tom in their country to give 
something of theirs to another. 
We gave them gifts such as 
sneakers and T-shirts. They 
loved everything we gave them.” 

When it came time for the 
international students to leave, 
they were speaking English well 
and sign language was no longer 
needed. “We were really psyched 
because we came off a good year 
last year with the program, said 
Bullock. “When we brought the 
students to the airport they left 
shouting our names and thank- 
ing us.” 

Summing up the success of 


the program, Bullock said, “It 
was probably the most incredi- — 


ble experience of my life.” 


plistic, yields lackluster music. 

Although China Crisis has 
discovered a sound of its own, it 
has failed to make it exciting 
enough to hold an audience. 

‘Some of this is due to production 
(by Walter Becker) which is uni- 
maginative. Most, however, is 
due to songwriting and musi- 
cianship which could have been 
much better. : 
Midnight Oil, Red Sails In The 
Sunset (Columbia) 

Those “other boys” from Aus- 
tralia demonstrate just how 
powerful music can be on their 
sophomore project Red Sails In 
The Sunset. There is no slump 
here as the five piece band, led by 
Peter Garrett, blends politics 
and hard-hitting music into a 
form which is uniquely theirs. 

The musicianship onRed 
Sails is simply first-rate. Rob 
Hirst has vaulted into a position 
as one of new music’s most tal- 
ented drummers. Jim Moginie 
expands the synthesizer use of 
Midnight Oil to a point where it 
is prevalent yet not distracting. 
Finally, Garrett's passionate 
vocals only add to what is already 
great music. 

Lyrically, Midnight Oil con- 
tinue on their political bend. 
Their songwriting has grownup 
since their first project 10, 9, 8, 
7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 (Columbia). “Us 
Forces” demonstrated their pol- 
itical feelings. On Red Sails 
Midnight Oil allows the listener 
to feel with them. “When The 
Generals Talk” invites us to a 
propagandist political rally, 


where the common people are” 


cont. teks 14 
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Abandoned for Burger King 
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by Suzanne A. Donnelly 
Defender Staff 


How well does a townhouse 
or apartment resident react to 
being independent for the first 
time? According to most pre- 
ferred housing residents, you'd 


have to be crazy not to love the. 


freedom and relaxed atmosphere. 
But, how well these same stu- 
dents handle cooking on a daily 
basis is the point where poten- 
tial Julia Child clones get weeded 
out from the. majority of Ham- 
burger Helper die-hards. 
Foremost, and often themost 
comic feat, is grocery shopping. 
Recently some Hodson resi- 
dents were asked by the manage- 
ment of P & C to refrain from 
consuming the food before they 
reached the checkout counter. 
Each townhouse has its favor- 
ite spot to shop at, be it P& C,A 
& P, Grand Union or Martins. “I 
shop at the Essex A & P because 
that’s where my Mom shops at 
home’, said Bill Beshlian, ’86. 
Most select a store because 
they feel it has the best prices. 
Some students are adamant con- 
sumers. “One of the guys I live 
with makes us buy generic 
because it’s cheaper...You open 
the cupboards and everything is 


in black and white”, said Matt 
Sullivan, ’86. 


Horror at Herrouet 


by Paul Rooney 


Dr. Frank N. Furter extended 
his mesh-stocking legs and, St. 
Michael’s College students 
chanted, cheered, and squealed 
with delight. His 20th Century 
Fox full black lips uttered words 
which, drowned out by the 
audience’s raucous yelling at 
Herrouet Theater, were well- 
known to Rocky Horror Picture 
Show followers familiar with 
the bizarre movie's festivities. 

Few in the crowd were novi- 
ces to this outrageous flick. Occa- 
sionally, at appropriate but more 
frequently during inappropriate 
segments, participants inter- 
jected such classic lines as, “Take 
the risk,” “Where's your 
neck,” and “Drop the ring, ——” 
The audience prefaced the action 
and performed the ritual but 
there was a lack of unison that 
distorted the event. 





“The audience knew some 
lines, but they were just so 
crazed it was virtually impossi- 
ble to hear the movie, and peo- 
ple tended to scream 
incoherently. They missed a lot 
of what should have been said, 
but it was a good time,” said 
Rocky Horror veteran Beth 
Brassel, ’86. 

More than 200 gathered on 
Friday the 13th to journey with 
an American couple, Brad and 
Janet, into Frankie’s exotic castle 
of bisexualism and transvestism. 
The couple and the novice are 
initiated into the unconven- 
tional sexual mores of transex- 
ual Transylvania. 

Like our hero and heroine | 
was a virgin to the rituals of 
water firing, toast hurling, beer 
soaking, rice throwing, pelvic 
thrusting, and toilet paper heav- 
ing. And, of course, I was a 
stranger to the “sweet transvest- 
ite from transexual Transylva- 
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cont. from p. 5 
Rebel 


sO years ago, some cute little 
old lady named Beatrice was 
baking oatmeal-raisin cookies 
and selling them out of her 
back door to augment her hus- 
bands pension. Then her street- 
smart nephew got the idea of 
turning a profit on Aunt Bea’s 
cookies and persuaded her to 
jack up the price. Pretty soon 
nephew has the rights to the 
cookie recipe and has a half- 
dozen cute little old ladies 
cranking out cookies at a few 
bucks a dozen. Nephew decides 
to incorporate his racket. In a 
display of phony affection, he 
ves 
a .. 
See 


+ 


= a eee, 


names it after his aunt. 

So, the beginning of Bea- 
trice. From oatmeal-raisin coo- 
kies to soy sauce and suitcases, 
and more red flags than down- 
town Moscow on May Day. 
Watch out for Beatrice. If they 
keep up this king of guerilla 
warfare, I'll expect to see that 
little red flag at the end of the 
CBS Evening News. Jesse 
Helms and Ted Turner couldn’t 
do it, but Beatrice is a little out 
of their league. 

“This has been the CBS 
Evening News, Dan Rather 
reporting...”...“We're Beatrice”. 

“You're Beatrice. EVERY 
BODY’S BEATRICE.” 


nia,’ who is, in the words of 
Brassel, “unbridled sexual pas- 
sion incarnate.” 

For a movie which grosses $5 
million annually and, according 
to Variety magazine, attracts 
devotees who “cherish the fan- 
tasy of being in charge,” there 
had to be some substance. It was 
not immediately apparent to 
this novice. 

“It's an almost chaste film, 
despite the weird ambiance, and 
probably its cult appeal derives 
from the way it allows the 
audience to indulge vicariously 
in bisexual seduction and exhibi- 
tionism while leaving distance 
from them,” proposed one Pro- 
gressive Magazine writer. Pro- 
vocative food for thought. 

Another explanation pro- 
posed by the writer suggested “a 
desire to eclipse the distance 
between the embattled self and 
an uncertain, impenetrable 
outer world” is what motivates 
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What smells? Townhouse cooking 


Bob Christensen, '87, and his 
roommates choose the IGA in 
Winooski, ‘Because it’s close to 
schooland youhave all the stores 
in the Mill right there too, like 
Luv’s Pharmacy. Sort of one- 
stop shopping.” 

Pete Weber, '86, shops the 


Grand union in Essex because of ° 


the “Big red dot specials and also 
the deli people are really nice.” 

Some blossoming chefs came 
back from summer break with 
food from home. Janice 
Richardi, ’86, and her room- 
mates brought enough food to 
fill their storage room. “we have 
tons of jello, we have tons of 
crackers, we have tons of canned 
food...If the Russians ever 
attack, we'll be all set.” 

There are students like Chris- 
tensen who have thoughtful 
mothers to prepare meals, 
freeze them, and then label them 
with cooking instructions. There 
are also those who are less fortu- 
nate. Did you ever try to heat 
spaghetti sauce in the oven at 
450 degrees with no prior cook- 
ing experience? Don't become 
the first person on your block to 
try it. You end up with a charcoal 
frisbee. At least the oven got 
turned on in this case. Rumor 
has it that there are people in the 
100’s who had to ask for help in 
turning on their ovens. Dina 


thousands of Rocky Horror cults 
across the U.S. 

Since the English movie's 
1974 inception, cults and follow- 
ers have flocked to midnight 
sell-out showings in growing 
numbers. Herrouet Theater's 10 
p.m. showing was small in com- 
parison, but one wouldn't realize 
that from the noise level. Kevin 
Morris, '86, who handled the 
screening and sound of “The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show”, 
said the speakers were almost 
blown in order to accommdate 
the crowd’s chanting. 

Clearly, the bizarre nature and 
unique ritualism makes Rocky 
Horror a “must see” for those 
who can stomach it. If not out of 
pure curiosity or plain fun, then 
to for psychological and socio- 
logical purposes. Next time 
though, St. Michael's students 
should have a quick rehearsal to 
keep novices like me out of the 
dark 
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chacl’s students, faculty and staff. 


Welch, '86, had a similar prob- 
lem. She said, “We went for a 
whole week using one stove’ 
burner because we didn’t know 
that the burners had to be, 
pushed into the sockets to, 
work.” : 

Mark Barrenechea, 86, left 
his oven on all night. He said, “I 
should be making pottery 
instead (of food)”. 

In most townhousés eand 
apartments the roommates 
share the cooking because each 
has a few specialties. “Everyone 
likes to cook, but not all the 
time”, said Richardi. Randy 
Lavin, ‘87, said, “My specialty is 
making ice cubes”. 

Conflicting schedules also 
*present problems in organizing 
a meal. Dina Welch said, “We 
buy the basics together, like 
bread, milk, etc., but the rest we 
buy and make ourselves because 
some of us work, and we all have 
different tastes”. ,, : 

Are the hassles of weekly 
shopping and the occasional dis- 
covery that you've turned an 
innocent roast into an instru- 
ment of death worth it? The 
majority said yes. However, some, 
‘preferred housing residents said 
no and have chosen to stay on 
the meal plan. Senior Debbie 
Daignerty said, “When you want 
to, you can eat. It’s great”. 
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Japanese scholar lectureson nukes 


by Paula Rooney 


More than 80,000 Japanese 
civilians were instantly killed 
when a U.S. atomic bomb dem- 
olished the city of Hiroshima on 
Aug. 6, 1945. Three days later, as 
the Soviet Union declared war 
on Japan, the United States 
dropped another bomb on 
Nagasaki. On August 11, 1945, 
Japan surrendered. 

“I don’t pay as serious atten- 
tion to Hiroshima as every Japa- 
nese does; I accept that 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki saved 
lives,” Japan’s foremost foreign 
relations expert said Monday. 

Professor Fuji Kamiya of 
Tokyo's Keio University dis- 
cusses U.S.-Japanese relations, 
the Soviet threat, and economic 
issues with more than 20 St. 
Michael’s College- students, 
faculty and staff in the Klein 
Center lounge. 

Forty years after the two 
bombs ravaged Japan and 
brought an end to the war, Japan 
is without nuclear arms. 

A Stanford University senior 
research fellow, John K. 
Emmerson said that “few Japa- 
nese advocated the acquisition of 
nuclear weapons, and the bulk of 
the Japanese people support the 
“three nuclear principles”. The 


principles proclaimed by the 
Japanese government are that 
Japan will neither supply nor 
possess nuclear weapons and 
will not permit them to be 
located in Japan.” 

“In my judgment, to have 
nuclear weapons is kind of a sui- 
cide for Japan. If we did, the very 
fundamental basis of the U.S.- 
Japanese Treaty will be totally 
undermined, and we don’ want 
to do that,” Kamiya said. 

The mutual security treaty 
(MST) of 1960 is a political and 
economic cooperation pact 
between the two countries, with 
the United States committed to 
Japan's defense. 

To Fred Greene, one of 
Brookings Institute's senior for- 
eign policy scholars, “The treaty 
has never been accepted in a pos- 
itive sense by the Japanese pub- 
lic; rather, it generally has been 
regarded as at best, a ‘necessary 
evil’.” 

There is a big debate about 
whether Japan is “riding free” 
because the U.S. maintains eight 
major military installations in 
Japan. It appears this is just in 
Japanese national interest, but it 
is im international interest,” 
Kamiya, a visiting professor at 
Columbia University said. “We 
have been accumulating defense 
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systems for the past 15 years, but 
there is a lot of dissatisfaction in 
sections of the U.S. for the lack 
of a Japanese defense endeavor. 
Secretary of Defense Wein- 
berger said that Japan is quite 
insensitive to the Soviet threat 
to Japan,” Kamiya said. 

The former Fulbright Scholar 
at the University of Chicago also 
said the Japanese think Ameri- 
cans spend too much on defense. 
He said, “The Japanese probably 
underestimate the threat of the 
Soviet Union, but Americans 
probably overestimate that 
threat. We should think not only 
of military but of non-military 
capability.” 

The Japanese constitution 
makes no provision for a mil- 
itary, but the MST provides for 
the self-defense forces, a unit of 
about 240,000 men armed only 
with conventional weapons. “In 
case of large-scale conventional 
attacks, we can maintain for 
three to four weeks, but after 
that we need assistance from the 
U.S., Kamiya said. 

“Two major fears of conflict” 
between the two countries are 
these defense and economic 
issues. Security relations 
between the two will continue to 
be friendly and stable, “even 
though there are serious con- 
flicts in trade,” Kamiya said. 


Japan’s increasing technologi- - 


cal and industrial growth may, 
however, strain its ties to the 
U.S. write Greene. “A deteriora- 
tion in economic ties would lead 
to a worsening or, less dramati- 


cally, a thinning out of relations 
in security and political matters. 
The Japanese business commun- 
ity could become more divided 
than ever on the values of close 
ties to the U.S.” 


Kamiya on the other hand, 
insisted that Japan is committed 
to the fundamental points on the 
treaty and he predicts no fore- 
seeable change. 


Kamiya and two other Japa- 
nese dignitaries. met Sunday 
with Vermont Governor Made- 
leine Kunin, Secretary of Com- 
merce James Guest, St. Michael's 
College Academic Dean Ronald 
Provost and others at St. 
Michael's College to prepare the 
governor for her trip to Japan. 
According to a governor's office 
spokesman, Kunin will be tra- 
veling in Japan from October 19 
through November 1. 

Host and professor of politi- 
cal science, George Olgvay, dis- 
cussed the topic of the Kurile 
Islands with Kamiya. The Kurile 
Islands, clustered just northeast 
of the Japanese mainland, were 
absorbed by the Soviet Union 
after World War II. There was 
no official agreement or treaty 
between the Soviet Union and 
Japan regarding the Kurile 
Islands, and Olgyay suggested 
the Soviet Union's justification 
was strategic. We're not optim- 
istic about recovering them, 
Kamiya said. 


“The conflict in the Philip- 
pines does not represent a Marx- 
ist revolution. There are leftist 
ideas, but they are usually exag- 
gerated by other people, Kamiya 
said. “After the assassination of 
(Benigno Aquino), everyone 
said that (Ferdinaud) Marcos 
was always bad, and Aquino was 


good.” 


The Philippine Islands are 
southwest of Japan’s mainland. 
To the northwest of the main- 
land are North and South Korea. 
Regarding talks between the 
two countries, Kamiya said he is 
“not so optimistic” about reuni- 
fication but “not so negative” 
that they would cancel the 
“intense dialogue that ° has 
occurred since September 1984.” 
North Korea is the “most des- 
potic country in the world, but 
people have begun to know 
about what's going on outside. In 
maintaining dialogue with 
South Korea, North Korea 
maintains a stable relationship 
with the U.S. 


Kamiya stressed the goals of 
the MST included not only 
Japan’s security, but “peace and 
security in the whole Far East.” 
Misunderstandings between the 
two countries on economic and 
defense issues, he added, must be 
resolved in order to maintain the 
peace and security. _ 


‘Gosforth’ slated for Friday 


by Lauren Boucher 
Features Editor 


Michael Pendergast plays 
Gosforth himself in Alan Ayck- 
bourn’s “Gosforth’s Fete”, from 
his play “Confusions”. The title 
“Gosforth’s Fete” sounds for- 
eign, but it is a simply delightful, 
lively, exuberant farce. 

Characters in the play include 
Milly Carter. Played by Drystin 
Hoehl. Milly, like the other four 
characters, is very British which 
only makes sense since the play 
takes place in the English coun- 


tryside. Milly is a young, fresh- 
faced woman torn between two 
lovers. Councillor Mrs, Pearce, 
played by Marion Manning, is a 
snooty politican and a member 
of the Conservative party. The 
vicar, played by David Covell, is 
a religious, nervous gentleman 
who tends to cover up his mis- 
takes by constantly laughing. 
Covell plays his part with wit 
and is a definite asset to the 
already talented cast. Stewart, 
played by Peter Ciardelli, is a 
man who is jilted and publicly 
insulted which causes him to 
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turn to the bottle for comfort. 

Directot Donald Rathgeb said 
the farce takes approximately 30 
minutes to perform. “Gosforth’s 
Fete” will play at the McCarthy 
Arts Center on Friday, Sept. 27 
at 7:30 p.m. No tickets are 
required for admission and the 
play is open to the St. Michael’s 
community only. 

Considering the brevity of 
“Gosforth’s Fete” and its comi- 
cal nature every student should 
set aside a 30-minute chunk of 
their weekend playtime to see 
this wonderful farce. 
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Rugby 


by David Davoren 
Asst. Sports Editor 


The St. Michael’s rugby foot- 
ball club opened their 1985 Fall 
season on a disappointing note 
Saturday at the north campus 
field. The Purple Ruggers were 
the victims of a 21-0 beating by 
the University of Vermont. 


UVM started their attack 
quickly when only a couple of 
minutes into play the Cata- 
mounts converted on a free kick 
on a penalty play. The quick 
score set the tone for the first 
half as St. Michael’s saw their 


Men’s soccer win 


by Debby Gavron 
Defender Staff 


A goal by Dennis Marcoux at 
5:05 in the first half, pulled the 
Purple Knights out of a 0-3-1 
slump. Marcoux assisted by TJ. 
White aided the Knights to their 
first victory of the season last 
Wednesday, Sept. 18 against 
Potsdam Strate. 

Marcoux’s goal was from a 
White pass. It was brought into 
the middle of the box by White, 
Marcoux then struck a low ball 
beneath Potsdam goalie Tom 
Meusel. John Jordan received the 
shut-out with eight saves, Meu- 
sel had six. 

The offense is having a diffi- 
cult time again. David Belliveau 
'89, said, “We had trouble finish- 
ing off what we got started. The 
defense would get the ball to the 
midfield, around the 18-yard- 
line, and somehow we would 
lose our chance of shot.” 

Marcoux added, “We domi- 
nated the play from the defen- 
sive end, to the midfield, but had 

trouble after that point. We 
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Co-captains Bob Greco sets to return a forehand in match 
play against New Hampshire College. 
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Men’s tennis 


Dennis Kennedy 
Defender Staff 


The 1985 men’s tennis team 
appears headed for one of its 
most successful seasons in recent 
years. Although off toa 1-2 start, 
head coach George Dameron 
said the Purple Knights have 
played better than their record 
indicates. He said he is pleased 
with what he has seen. 


After losing the season 
opener, at Siena College, the 
team’s first home match was 


‘against the University of Maine- 


Orono. The Knights lost, 6-3. 
They lost five singles matches, 
and two of the matches went 
three sets. In the doubles compe- 
tition, the team won two out of 
three matches. Dameron noted 
that “with a few breaks, this 


match could have gone either 
way.” 


The team next faced New 
Hampshire College. In singles 
competition, New Hampshire 
won four out of six matches. 
Number one-ranked Kevin 
Joyce (a transfer from the Uni- 
versity of Richmond) lost 7-5, 
6-4; second ranked Chris Petrilli 
lost in three sets 6-4, 4-6, 6-1; 
number three Tim Bowen won 
3-6, 6-2, 7-5; Bob Greco lost at 
number four 6-2, 6-2; Mike 
Walsh, the number five seed, 
was victorious 6-2, 6-1; and 
number six Rick Edelman lost 
6-4, 6-3. 


The teams of Joyce and 
Petrilli and Greco and Walsh 
took their matches in three sets 
while Edelman and Brian 
Donahue swept their match. 
The sweep enabled the Knights 


to notch their first win of the 
year by a score of 5-4. 


Dameron noted that “our 
doubles play has been very 
strong up to this point. The 
second-year coach went on to say 
“the play of the singles would 
become stronger and stronger as 
the season progress. He con- 
tinued, “Tennis is a tough men- 
tal game and, provided there are 
no extended slumps, the singles 
play should greatly improve.” 
He also stressed the importance 
of the four, five, and six players 
and said that St. Michael's is 
especially strong in this area. 


Dameron feels “the team is 
stronger this year than last. The 
division is strong and competi- 
tive, though not overwhelming 
and he expects a winning season 
this year and successful teams in 
the future.” 


“A” team loses 21-0 to UVM 


mistakes turned into UVM 


scores. 


The next UVM score came on 
controversial play. UVM used 
trick play off of a lineout in 
which they employed a short 
line. When the ball was tossed 
into the air one of UVM’s play- 
ers streaked forward, caught the 
ball and scored catching the St. 
Michael's defense off-guard. St. 
Michael’s protested saying that 
the UVM player had not been 10 
yards behind the line of scrim- 
mage as the rules require, but the 
referee ruled against St. 
Michael's. UVM converted on 


couldn't seem to get the ball in 
the net.” 


The Potsdam game was 
another physical one. There was 
one injury occurring to Belli- 
veau. He was going up to head 
the ball, and when he came down 
so did a Potsdam player. He 
received a forearm in the back of 
the head. 

Jeff Woodworth ’89, said. “It 
really was a physical game. 
There was that incident with 
David (Belliveau) and then 
when their skills were not work- 
ing, they put in a few cheap 
shots.” 

Marcoux said, “It wasn ta skill 
incorporated game, it was too 
physical for that.” 

Woodworth noted another 
aspect of the Potsdam game, the 
surface of the field. The ground 
was harder, ‘‘almost like 
cement.” “We passed low and 
more to the feet then higher up 
because of the bad bounces the 
ball took,” he said. 

The Knights host Castleton 
Stae, Thursday, Sept. 26, at 3:30 
p.m. 


the extra points attempt to up 
the score to 9-0. 


A key for UVM's first half 
success was a new offense they 
employed involving their backs. 
Coach Rev. Brian Ortale 
explained, “Our backs got caught 
off by the new offense by UVM. 
It took until the second half for 
our backs to compensate.” 
Ortale added, “We were beating 
them in the scum, but we gave 
them points on a series of lucky 
plays and penalties.” 


UVM scored once more in the 
first half when they intercepted 
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Forward Steve Bowen moves the ball upfield in action earlier this season. The men’s soccer 


a bad pass, broke. a couple tackles 
and went into the endzone. The 
extra points attempt was 
missed. The half ended with St. 
Michael’s, 15-0. 


The second half saw a differ- 
ent St. Michael’s team on the 
field. They corrected their 
approach to UVM's offense and 
stayed away from the mistakes 
that had hurt them early. 


The only score of the hait was 
by UVM when executed a per- 
fect penalty play and got the ball 
out to the wing who turned the 
corner and capped off the scor- 


vs Potsdam 


» 


sacs ia ee 


ing. UVM converted on the 
extra points attempt to make the 
final score 21-0. 


St. Michael’s only scoring 
Opportunities came on two 
penalty kicks, but Kevin Stanton 
’86, missed on both occasions. 


The St. Michael’s “B” team 
did play well enough to win as 
they defeated a lower UVM 
squad 7-3. Mitch Hayes, in his 
first rugby game ever, scored all 
of St. Michael’s points. Ortale 
said he was “very impressed 
with the team especially with 
the newcomers.” 
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team came out of their tailspin with a tie and two wins in their last games. 
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Knights had unsuccessful week 


by David Davoren 
Ass’t. Sports Editor 


It was not a successful week 
for the St. Michael’s women’s 
soccer team as they dropped two 
more games. The losses came to 
Middlebury, 4-1, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 17 and to Keene State, 4-0, 
on Sept. 15. 


Middlebury jumped out on 
top in the first half when the 
Panther's Anne Battelle headed 
a corner kick past Knight's 
goalie Lisa Stebbins. The 
Knights scored their lone goal of 
the game when Debbie Kirby 
drove down the wing and was 
fouled. Julie Kinsky converted 
on the free-kick asshe sailed one 
just under the crossbar. That 
would be the team’s last hurrah. 


The Panthers rattled off the 
next three goals. Sarah Poyner 
drilled one in when Stebbins was 
drawn out of the net. The goal 


capped off the scoring in the 
first half. 


In the second half, Middlebury 

wasted no time in putting the 
Knights further behind. The 
Panthers converted on their 
second corner kick of the day at 


1:42. Carla Barker booted the 
ball home for the Panthers to up 
the score, 3-1. 


The Panthers ended their bar- 


rage on the Knights at 14:50 
when Liz O'Connell scored on a 
mishandled ball by the Knights 
goalie. 


Fullback Carrie VanLeeuwen takes a goal kick against Keene State College. The Purple 


Knights lost the contest, 4-0. 


Women defeat Siena 


by Judy Fritz 
Defender Staff 


The St. Michael's varsity field 
hockey team went up against 
Bates and Siena College Sept. 13 
and 14. On Sept. 14 a win was 
added to their schedule. 


Sept. 13 the Purple Knights 
battled Bates College keeping up 
their strong offensive passing 
and tough defense as well. In 
spite of their efforts, Bates 
offense managed to score four 
goals. 


“The score doesn’t really 
show what the game was,” said 
coach Anne Noone. “The first 
half we started out slow, but 
came back strong and dominated 
the second half play.” 


Caroline Patrie and Carrie 
Cunningham had three. In the 
overall game, St. Michael’s had 


14 shots on goal, and Siena had 
17. 


Mary Ann Pfaff, co-captain 
said, “We passed the ball well 
throughout the game and our 
shots on the goal were good. We 
just couldn't seem to put it in the 


net, 


In Saturday's game, Sept. 14, 
the team came back strong by 
defeating Siena College 2-1. 
They battled it out in regular 
play ending in a 0-0 tie. In two 
ten-minute overtimes, the 
Knights managed to pull it all 
together scoring two goals. Patty 


Porter scored the winning goal ” 


assisted by Kate Cunningham. 
Marie Lane added another goal 
in the second ten-minute over- 
time which was assisted by Kim 
Goodrich. 


Pfaff said, “It was a great team 
effort and everyone gave 100 
percent.” Cunningham said, 
“the offense looked great, we 
passed well, talked to one 
another and were very 
aggressive.” 


St. Michael’s had 25 shots on 
goal, Siena had 12, Patrie in goal 
for St. Michael’s had eight saves. 

Siena’s goalkeeper, Mary 
Hagarty held the Knights saving 
nine shots on goal in regular 
play. In overtime however, the 
Knights «kept up the offense 
pressure which resulted in two 
goals. 


“Tt was a real tough game but 
we wnated ti more then they 
did,” said Noone. “We con- 
trolled most of the game. The 
women’s hockey team is the first 
fall sports team to win a game. 


On Wednesday, Sept. 18, the 
Knights lost to Middlebury Col- 
lege, 2-1. “Our defense looked 
really good,” said Noone, “Caro- 
line Petrie, our goalkeeper 
played an amazing game. Mid- 
dlebury had 20 shots on goal and 
our defense really pulled 
together. “Our defensive 
sweeper, Kristie Johnson played 
incredibly well. She kept the 
defense in control throughout 
the whole game,” Noone added. 


On the offensive side the 
Knights were behind in the first 
half, loosing 2-0. “We had good 
offensive attacks,” said Noone, 
“we just couldn’t seem to put it 
in the goal.” Porter scored in the 
second half of the game, with an 
assist by Lane. 


They host Franklin Pierce 
College Saturday, Sept. 28. The 
game begins at | p.m. 
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St. Michael’s coach Joy Veron- 
neau said injuries had been hurt- 
ing the team this year. Both 
starting wingers, Kirby and 
Paula Lavin, were hampered 
during the game by injuries. 


Veronneau added that the 
team had passed by the hardest 
part of their schedule. Assistant 
coach Marcy Manion said, “We 
are not discouraged by the losses. 
We came out of them a much 
better team.” 


Earlier in the week the 
Knights were defeated by Keene 
State, ranked 9th in New Eng- 
land. The Knights were totally 
dominated in the game. Keene 
State outshot the Knights 55 to 
6. St. Michael’s goalie Stebbins 
made 38 saves in the game, 
while Jenn Connolly made two 
Saves in route to the shutout. 


St. Michael's women’s team 
hosts Lyndon State this 
afternoon. 
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Farineau “optlmiaile 


by Debby Gavron 
Defender Staff 


The women’s varsity volley- 
ball team opened their season 
last weekend when they partici- 
pated in the Green Mountain 
Tournament, Sept. 14 and 15. St. 
Michael's won the second round, 
however lost in both the quar- 
terfinals and the semi-finals. 

St. Michael’s received a ‘bye’ 
in the first round, meaning they 
did not have to play that round. 
In round two, the Purple 


Knights went against Bard Col- 
lege and won 2-1. “Siena, our big 
rival,” said head coach Jean-Paul 


Farineau, won the quarterfinals _ 


2-0. Bard College and St. 
Michael's met again in the semi- 
finals, however this time Bard 
was the victor, 2-1. 

“I really think we could have 
won the tournament and beaten 
Bard,” said Farineau. He con- 
tinued by saying, “It was our first 
game, and there was a lack of 
experience for the team.” This 
season, the Purple Knights have 
four new starters, three fresh- 
men and one transfer student. 
There are two returning starters 
from last year’s team. 


Farineau said, “We lost KJ. 
Martin from a skiing injury, so 
she is out for the season. Cathy 
Perry was also not playing last 
weekend, due to arm trouble.” 

“I do feel optimistic about the 
season and the future of the 
women’s team. As the season 


progresses, we'll get better, and 


with our players now we are 
building towards a Division II 
team, possibly a shot at the 
ECAC’s eventually,” said 
Farineau. 

The women’s volleyball team 
have their first home match of 
the season, Wednesday, Sept. 25 
against Colby-Sawyer College. 
The game begins at 7 p.m. 


Golfers still winless 


Chris Capossela 
Defender Staff 


After two matches, the Sct. 
Michael's Golf Team is still win- 
less. The Knights lost their first 
match to the University of Ver- 
mont. The Knights other loss 
came at the Goss State Tourna- 
ment at Middlebury. 

The University of Vermont 
match played Sept. 13, was 
decided by six strokes. Head Golf 
Coach Ernest Guilman felt that 
if the Knights had “a couple of 
decent breaks” they could have 
won the match. Leading the 
Knights was medalist Dave 
Gretkowski. 


The Knights second loss came 
at the Goss State Tournament, 
in which they were defending 
champions. The Knights did not 
have as much luck this year as 
they did last, They finished 


gight strokes behind the 
host and new champion Mid- 


dlebury College. Guilman said, 
“The scores just were not there.” 
The medalist at the Goss Tour- 
nament for St. M‘chael’'s College 
was Juan Lacroze Guilman feels 
confident about his team’s chan- 
ces in the upcoming Duke Nel- 
‘son Invitational Tournament, 
which his squad won last year. 
He is also confident about the- 
rematch with the University of 


Vermont on September 25. 


The team is generally 
unchanged from last years; they 
have lost two players but gained 
five. Guilman believes the new 
arrivals will more than fill the 
shoes of the players who left- 
..when the teanr hits its groove. 
The newcomers include juniors 
Jeff Triano and Jay Mullen, and 
freshmen; Richard Gill, Dave 
Kells and Dennis Murray. 
Returning players are Gret- 
kowski, Lacroze, Mark McDo- 
nough, Larry Piretti, Randy 
Wilson, Chris Drislane and Bill 
Ward. 


Fall Sports Preview Part II 
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RETURNING PLAYERS TIMOTHY BOWEN, DENNIS DOBECK, RICHARD 


PLAYERS LOST 
NEWCOMERS 


TEAM 

LAST YEAR’S RECORD 
COACH 

RETURNING PLAYERS 


-RETURN PLAYERS 


PLAYERS LOST 
NEWCOMERS 


TEAM 
COACH 
CAPTAINS 


RETURNING PLAYERS 


PLAYERS LOST 
NEWCOMERS 


TEAM 

COACH | 

CAPTAINS 

_ RETURNING PLAYERS 


PLAYERS LOST 
NEWCOMERS 


EDDMANN JR., ROBERT GRECO, CHRISTIAN PETRILLI 
TWO 


EDWARD DILWORTH III, BRIAN DONAHUE, DAVID 
HESSION, KEVIN JOYCE. 


WOMEN’S TENNIS 

2-9 ; 

ASHLEY MIKELL, 1ST YEAR 

EILEEN BERRY, JANICE FAY, BEVERLY KASPER, 


EILEEN BERRY, JANICE FAY, BEVERLY KASPER, 
CHRISTINA LAMBREW, SHEILA PETERSON, SHEILA 
REARDON. 

FIVE 


MARIE GOOD, JENNIFER KOCH, BARB SMITH, KIM 
RYAN, CINDY WINTER. 


MEN'S CROSS COUNTRY 
ZAFFIR BLUDEVICH, 10 YEARS 


BRIAN CURTAIN, TIM TETRAULT 


PETER BURKE, BRIAN CURTAIN, ROBERT CURTAIN, 
BRIAN FOLEY, DAVID JONES, JOHN SCHWARTZ, TIM 
TETREAULT, JOHN THRASHER. 

TWELVE 


JOE CONNELLY, JAMES MCKENNA 


WOMEN’S CROSS COUNTRY 
RICK CLEARY, 6TH YEAR 
TRACY ROMANO, ? 


GINA CANSELLARE, NATALIE BLANCHARD, 
MARGARET DIMASI, LAURA PROVOST, MARY 
RATHGEB, TRACEY RONANO, KIM QUINN. 
EIGHT 


KATHLEEN BUTTS, SUZANNE CHAYER, KAREN 
CULHNANE, KERRI 


98:3 = Se” sulle 0.9) 6.6.9 
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Runners injured 


Scott Fletcher 
Defender Staff 


Injuries have taken their toll 
on the St. Michael's College 
men’s and women’s cross coun- 
try teams, but Coach Zafir 
Bludevich expects things to get 
better as the young teams 
mature. 


“Injuries are a problem,” said 
Bludevich after his men’s team 
finished eleventh out of twelve 
teams at a recent meet at Bryant 
College, “But we are a young 
team, with only three seniors 
and two juniors. Once we get 
healthy, we'll improve.” 


The team’s top runner last 
year, Tim Tetrault, ‘87, has yet to 
run competitively this year due 
to injuries. Brian Curtin, '87, also 
sat out the Bryant College meet. 
Curtin is having problems with 
an achilles tendon. Two weeks 
ago, Curtin won the St. Michael's 
College Invitational. 


The women’s team has its 
injury problems, as well. They 
are also without their last year’s 
top runner, Linda Dunn, ‘86. 
Margaret DiMasi, ‘88, has a 
sprained ankle leaving the 
women’s team short-handed. 
[SSS ye SEE 


“I'm not worried, these 
teams we're losing to are 
the top teams in New Eng- 
land. Once we're healthy, 
it'll be a different story.” 
— Zafir Bludevich 


WER GEL wa eS ES 

The women’s team has fared 
better than the men’s team. The 
Knight women finished sixth 
out of fifteen teams at the Bryant 
meet. 


“Tm not worried,” said Blude- 
vich, “those teams we're losing 
to are the top teams in New 
‘England. Once we are healthy, 
it'll be a different story.” 

The men’s and women’s cross 
country teams travel to Platts- 
burgh on Sept. 28 for their next 
meet. 


TEAM 
COACH 
_CAPTAIN JULIE GALLAGHER 
RETURNING PLAYERSLISA PRATSCH, JULIE GALLA- 
GHER, SHANNON WALL, 


CATHY PERRY, ELAINE 
TORDA, CHRISTINE DeWOLFE 


VOLLEYBALL 


JEAN-PAUL FARINEAU 


CLEAN AND — 
~ COMFORTABLE 


¢ Full Service Dry Cleaning ¢ Valet Service . 

© Professional Tailoring and © 60 Washers and Driers: 
Alterations / @: Spectai Machines for Sleeping, 

¢ Professional Stain Removal Baos, Blankets, etc. 


Sunbright Laundromat 


«=== Open 7 Days A Week === <x 


PLAYERS LOST 
NEWCOMERS 


TWO 


MAURISA HOLDEN, TRACY 
CARLSTEN, KATHY DEVANE, 
NANCY COCHRAN, CHRISTINA 
LAMBREW, SHEILA PETERSON 





-Wvi. tO Vi. 
THE MARKETPLACE, WINOOSKL VT. 
(NEXT TO THE IGA) 
655-9810 


Conveniently located for your shopping con- 
venience with plenty of free parking. 


COUPON | 


AFREE 


WITH THREE 


Receive with coupon one free wash with 
every three washes done. WE will also except | 
coupons from any other laundromat. 


1A = 


~ Expires 10/31/85 
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Women’s tennis 
takes first win 


by Jim Dietz 
Defender Staff 


This year’s women’s tennis 
team is taking on a new look. 
They have a new coach, Ashley 
Mikell and five newcomers to 
the team; Marie Good, Jennifer 
Koch, Barb Smith, Kim Ryan 
and Cindy Winter. The team’s 
captains are Beverly Kasper, 86, 
and Janice Fay, '87. 


The team traveled to Ply- 
mouth State on Sept. 14 and 
brought home their first victory, 
7-2. The women’s record now 
stands at 1-1. Earlier in the sea- 
son, St. Michael's played Bates 
College and lost 8-1. 


Fay said, “We are very optim- 
istic about this year’s team. The 
team has a lot of potential.” Fay 
went on to say that their new 
coach Ashley Mikell “knows a 
lot about the game and works 


very well with the team.” 


Koch, winner of the Ply- 
mouth State match said it 
“boosted our confidence and 
gave us a positive attitude for 
our next match.” 


The women’s next home 
match is Friday, Sept. 27, when 
they host the University of 
Maine-Orno. 
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sa Classical Brunch 


Serving Sundays 
11:00-3:30pm 


WATE! AWORKS 


The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, Vermont/ 655-2044 
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cont. from p. 8 
expendable and controlled. 
“Best Of Both Worlds”, per- 
haps the best cut of the album, 
addresses the practice of individ- 
ual isolationism and echoes the 
theme of the Police’s “One 
World (Not Three)”. 
In total, Red Sails In The 
Sunset is one of the most enter- 


.taining albums of the fall season. 


Mi; only complaint is that there 
isn't more of it. 





ATDAN MADONNA 
QUINN . 


KNIGHTMOVES 


Dorm Days deserves varsity status 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 30: Francis Freshman sits in his room, 
alone with his parents. Mr. Freshman is putting the last of 
Francis’s school supplies in his desk drawer. “Son, this school is 
going to be a terrific experience for you, you know that, don’t 
you?” 

Francis looks up from the floor and mutters, “Yeah, I know, 
Dad.” Mrs. Freshman has just finished making Francis’s bed. She 
walks over to the chair her son is sitting in and puts a knowing 
hand on his shoulder. “Honey,” she coos, “You're going to have so 
much fun here at St. Michael's... You're going to meet lots of new 
friends and do all kinds of neat things — things you wouldn't have 
the opportunity to do at home.” 

Francis is not happy. He says, “Where am I going to meet all of 
these great new friends?” Dad replied, “That's easy, son, play 
sports! You had a load of good friends from the teams you played 
on in high school.” “But Dad,” Francis reasons, “I can’t play 
sports here.” “Don’t give me that Francis,” Dad says, “you were a 
three-letter athlete at F. Lee Bailey Prep.” “You're right, Dad, in 
football; which is not offered here, in basketball; which they 
recruit all over the world for, and in baseball; which also is not 
offered here.” 


Mrs. Freshman drapes her arms around the shoulders of her 
distraught son. “Now Francis, there’s always intramurals and 
pick-up games. It’s a great way to meet people and have some 
good, clean fun.” Francis surrenders, “I guess so, Mom.” 

She leans down and kisses him on top of the head. She purrs, 
“That’s my baby.” Dad walks over to the two of them and says, 
“Well son, I guess it’s time for your mother and I to say goodbye 
now.” Francis embraces his mother. “G’bye Mom”, he states, 
hiding his sorrow. His mother’s attempts at non-emotion are not 
as successful. “I love you sweetheart...you're gonna be great.” 

Dad -grasps his hand firmly. “Take care, son — remember, 
we're very proud of you.” Francis is losing it. “Thanks Dad...'ll 
miss—” “Now, now son,” his father cuts in, “like a man.” “Sorry, 
Dad,” Francis says. “Don’t forget what we told you Francis; sports 
have always been good to you, so stay involved with them. They 
will help you grow as a person, son. You won't regret it.” “I won't 
forget, Dad,” Francis utters. 

In a moment, they are gone. Francis walks over to his desk and 
pulls out his high school yearbook. He thumbs through it, stop- 
ping occasionally to look at a picture or read an autograph. He can 
remember high school so clearly, he wonders how he could 
possibly be in college already. He thinks back to last year at this 
time, when he was a tri-captain on the football team. Instantly, 
his senses come alive and he can almost feel the sensations of 
being in a game. He wants to go back in time. He says to himself, 
“I know I won't be happy here.” 


He’s been training hard for the past three weeks, preparing for 
this, the ultimate in sports challenges. Last year at this-time he 
was constructing offensive and defensive plays. This year he’s 
constructing pyramids and crossword puzzles. Last year it was 
baseball, this year it is whisk ball. Last year it was shots ofcorti- 
sone and steroids that dulled his pain and kept him going in a 
tough game. This year it’s shots of Jack Daniels and Budweiser 
doing the same job. 

High School is just a memory now. The*Funnelmaster feels he 
could write a book about all he’s seen, done, and heard here at St. 
Michael's. His parents were right — he’s learned more about life 
in the past three weeks than in his previous 18 years of existence. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20: It is now three weeks later. Fran- 
cis Freshman isn’t called Francis Freshman anymore. He is 
known as the “Funnelmaster.” He took his parent’s advice and 
got involved with a sport. He loves it. His parents were right — 
he’s made many. friends. The name of his team is BLACK, and” 
he’s involved in the annual Fall Classic known as Dorm Daze. 


Sports Trivia Questions 


1) Who holds the single-season record in baseball for most hits? 
2) The New Jersey Devils of the National Hockey League were 
formally the Colorado Rockies but what was the name of the team! 
before they moved to Colorado? 

3) What team did the Washington Senators become when the 
shifted their franchise location in 1972? 
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Last Sunday, Sept. 15, competitors splashed into Lake Champlain at North Beach 
for the start of the 3rd Annuel Burlington Triathlon. The triathlon benefitted the 
Vermont special Olympics. | 


Sunday’s triathlon consisted of a half-mile swim, a 23-mile bike race and con- 
ase Se a 6,.5-mile roadrace finishing at Burlington High School’s Buck 
ard field. 


Vince O’Connell of Plainfield, MA, was the overall men’s winner with a time of 
1:53.56. Vermonter Jane Banks, of Bethel, was the women’s winner with a time of 
1:56.45. 
aa I EE EE OLE OLDE SEITE LET NEE LEDS I BEI IEEE ILE EPRI ETE TR, 


photos by Cathy Craig 
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Reiss... 


retain that which can survive a 
thorough re-examination. 
“Academic renewal must 
include faculty renewal or what 
is more commonly referred toas 
“faculty development.” This 
begins with the process of recur- 
itment of faculty who are com- 
mitted to high standards for 
scholarship and for teaching and 
who are dedicated to the mission 
of this college. From what I have 
»bserved to date, St. Michael's 
has been generally quite success- 
ful in this; an excellent faculty 
been recruited. We should 
however, a process of infor- 
mal and formal orientation for 
insure their 
standing of our goals. 
iid do what we can to 


nas 


1] 
aaqd, 


new facuity to 
unce 


Ve snc 


enhance opportunities for pro- 
essional growtn, for the pursuit 
arly interests, for 


the preparation of new courses. | 

o see the establish- 
new committee on 
would 
€ that we Cen Pee faculty 
scholarship, the development of 
new modes of instruction, assist 
faculty in obtaining support for 
research and for publications, 
and provide support for the 
development of new modes of 
instruction designed to improve 
faculty effectiveness.” 

Reiss also advocated: 

® developing a system of 
awards which recognize out- 
standing achievement in teach- 
ing or research. 

® holding a faculty convoca- 
tion each fall to bring the faculty 
together for intellectual discus- 
sion and to present awards for 
distinguished service. 

® conferring an honorary 
degree for intellectual or aca- 
demic achievement. 

You are the chief administra- 
tor of St. Michael’s. As such, 
you are responsible for institut- 
ing the decisions made by the 
board of trustees. There are 
some instances where their pol- 
icies are more stringent than 
those put forth by the church. 


rofessional growth. | 


hop 


What problems would that 
present you, as enforcer of 


- those policies? 


“I’m not sufficiently aware of 
specific policies that have been 
advocated by the board — I could 
only learn by reviewing past 
actions thev have taken. 

“I'm not sure that you under- 
stand the decision-making pro- 
cess, so let me explain it. The 
trustees are responsible for 
establishing policies for the col- 
lege. The president is also a 
member of the board, but he’s 
not just another member. He's 
obviously in a position to have 
more knowledge of what's hap- 
pening on campus. 

“I think the president should 
be the best-informed member of 


the board, and should try to 


“Colleges founded to edu- 
cate the poor aren't educat- 
ing the poor, but that’s 
because the same people 
aren't poor anymore that 
has brought about a 
change in Catholic 
education.” 

— Paul Reiss 


influence the board’s decisions. 
If the president doesn’t agree 
with the board’s decisions, then 
at least he has listened to their 
views and can understand the 
how's and why’s. 

how’s and why’s.” 

In an attempt to clarify the 
question of how the president 
acts as a liaison between the 
community and the board of 
trustees, a hypothetical situation 
was established. 

Last semester the Partial 
Observer alternative publication 
printed a story about homosexu- 
ality on campus. Though the 
Catholic church acknowledges 
that homosexuals are humans 
with human needs (though it 
does not condone homosexual- 
ity), the article stated that homo- 
sexuality is a taboo issue at St. 


South Africa... 


Political Science Professor 
-William Wilson said, “I would 
hope that any decision by St. 
Michael’s to fight apartheid 
would be a community effort, 
something everyone could enjoy 
the results of rather than pay the 
_costs of.” 

One of the options that has 
been discussed by the faculty and 
administrators of St. Michael's is 
the possibility of setting up a 
scholarship for a South African 
student to go through a four- 
year undergraduate program. 
Travel, meals, books and other 
expenses could be taken care of 


cont. from p. 6 


time. When I told one friend 
that more often than not there’s 
nothing to do on a Saturday 
night in Durham besides go 
downtown, she almost fell over 
with amazement. “No way,” she 
said. “There's always something 
going on around here.” 


Well, I'm not sure what all 


this means. I remember my dad 
telling me to enjoy UNH 


‘through an endowment made up 
of contributions from students, 


faculty, administration and the , 


public. Wilson also mentioned 
the idea of finding a 


making contributions and help- 
ing out in any way possible. 


Provost said, “There are many 
things we can do with our time, 
resources, and money.” Plans are 
being made to have open meet- 
ings to discuss any ideas students 
may have concerning what St. 
Michael's can do to protest 
apartheid. 


person, but I won't because 
that’s only one part of this huge 
puzzle. 


I guess the fact is, UNH is too 
repressed by officials running 
around. Police and security are 
all over the place; RAs, manag- 
ers, hall directors, landlords — 
everyone is waiting to write us 
up for trying to let loose once in 
a while and to enjoy that “college 
experience”. 


because these would be the best © 


years of my life; three years 
down the road and | realize it 
could have been better. A lot bet- 
ter. I could say that UNH is just 
too big to be familiar with every 


I drove home from Vermont 
that Sunday in a daze, wondering 
how I might recover. I guess I 
just never did because for once, I 
had fun. 


“sister , 
school” to correspond with, by . 


Michael’s, and that gay students 
were never aware that some of 
the college's counselling agen- 
cies are available to them. Dr. 
Retss was asked to interpret the 
issue in light of the Church’s and 
the college's respective 
positions. 

“The position of the college is 
one that can be clearly enun- 
ciated (in a situation like this). 
There would be a recognition of 
homosexuality as a reality in the 
world, and an acceptance of the 
fact that there would be homo- 
sexuals at St. Michael’s. Those 
students need support, interest, 
and concern, and could get them 
through the campus ministry or 
the Student Resource Center. 

‘But we must do all of that 
without concluding that homo- 
sexuality is to be accepted. Prob- 
lems come up when homosexual 
groups demand official recogni- 
tion; Georgetown University 
had that problem. Our response 
would be the same as theirs; we 
extend our hand to you and want 
to help you, but we cannot do 
that in such a way that it would 
appear that homosexuality has 
our approval. 


“Something has occured in 
the United States sociologically 
in the last 75 years that has 
affected St. Michael’s and other 
colleges that were founded to 
educate Catholic men and 
women. In 1904 (when the col- 
lege was founded) and especially 
in Vermont, the Catholic popu- 
lation was poor — immigrants 
and children of immigrants. If 
you were founding a college to 
educate Catholic students, then 
you were founding a college to 
educate the poor. In the 80 years 
since 1904, the Catholic popula- 
tion has moved up in socio- 
economic terms. Colleges 
founded to educate the poor 
aren't educating the poor, but 
that’s because the same people 
aren't poor any more. That has 
brought about a change in 
Catholic education. 





eiss: President Paul 


So that question, or any 
other, would have to be 
decided in light of Catho- 
lic/Christian values? 


“Yes, that’s right.” 


As St. Michael’s reputation 
has improved, it has attracted 
more upscale students. But the 
college was founded to educate 
poor and middle-class Cathol- 
ics. How do you reconcile a 
financial reality — the need for 
these wealthier students — and 
the college’s mission? 

“Let’s get to the root of the 
question — was the college 
founded to educate the poor and 
middle class?” Dr. Reiss referred 
to a copy of the college’s charter. 
“What it says is that the college 
will be founded to provide 


Smith’s view of deficit... 


He said. the president should 
set up a commission, and offer it 
a pledge that he would “heed its 
recommendation. The U.S. has 
the mind resources; the last time 
I was in Stockholm seven out of 
the 13 Nobel Prizes given were 
awarded to Americans. The U.S. 
has what it takes,” he said. 

He said the commission 
would need the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s approval and 
commitment. 

“US. industries must be more 
competitive,” and more national 
wealth must be generated in 
order to spearhead the growing 
problems of health care, an 
aging generation, and _ social 
security, he said. “A child today 
will have to pay $10,000 extra 
per year in taxes, and our child- 
ren will not love us for that,” he 
emphasized. He suggested a 
Social Security reform so “the 
children won't rebel.” 

He said disease prevention, in 
the form of regular exercise and 
nutrition, would help reduce 
health care costs in the future. 
“We must educate our people to 
live more healthily. In West 
Germany, 45 million out of 60 
million are involved in competi- 
tive sport,” he added. 

Smith said the U.S. should 
reduce its defense spending. 
“Let's stick to strategy. The pres- | 
ident forgets that 60 percent of | 
Russian strength” is spent 


defending itself against hostile 
bordering countries. 

“President Reagan wants to 
build everything at once. Amer- 
ica has 13 aircraft carriers, which 
cost billions and billions to 
make, and no other nation has 
more than two,” said the veteran 
journalist. “And those with as 
many as two are on our side. Mr. 
Reagan lives in an unreal 
world.” 


The Tulane University jour- 
nalism graduate said, “The main 
problem is Russia and we're not 
appealing to them on the only 
basis we can: the precious 
monopoly on arms.” 

He argued only a _ non- 
proliferation treaty between the 
two powers will ensure world 
security. He said a treaty would 
reduce the risk of terrorists’ 
acquisition of nuclear weapons, 
which he predicted would occur 
within the next decade if the two 
powers do not act. 

Smith also said Reagan’s “Star 
Wars’ program could damage 
US.-Soviet relations since it 
might break the anti-ballistic 
millile treaty. “And were not 
equipped to pay. It needs more 
research and development,’ if it 
is to be implemented at all, he 
added. 

“We will not accept outpost 
arms of the Soviet empire,” 





first Student Association meeting last week. 


their congressmen. 
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Reiss addressed the 








instruction. The document 
doesn’t say what was in the 
minds of the founders. 


“Do we need to be concerned 
with educating the lower 
classes? Yes. We have to recog- 
nize that even if we focus on 
Catholic education, there are 
Catholic populations that are in 
the same situation now that the 


Irish and Italians were in in the © 


1800’s. In this country there are 
people in various areas who 
have been passed by economi- 


cally that are in that situation. © 


How are these students to be 
educated?’ How do we partici- 
pate? I don’t know the answer, 
but it is a serious question. We 
should do it, but right now we 
don’t know how. 


Smith said in support of the 
rebel Nicaraguan Democratic 
Force aided by the CIA. He said 
the United States must support 
the contras against the Sandi- 


nista government to ensure the — 


balance of power between gad 
two powers. 

He said the U.S. should apply 
pressure on Pretoria to stop 
apartheid, but total dives ttn: 
is a mistake. He said he was 
against divestment because it 
may destroy “the creation of the 


first black managerial class,” os 


which he said was a step in the - 
right direction for blacks in 
South Africa. 


His one-hour speech at the 


university, where a Sept. 7 


motion for total South African 
divestment was defeated 12-11 
by campus trustees, was fol- 
lowed by a question-answer 
period. The former New York 
Times reporter, moderator of 
the Kennedy-Nixon debate, and 
announcer of Kennedy's assassi- 
nation focused primarily on the — 
U.S. economy. 

Smith said, “The state of the 
nation is not as good as it 
seems.” 
and Congress are not realisti- 
cally dealing with problems, and 
he urged the audience to write La 


“Americans have the 


ges,” he said. — 





He said the president — 
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